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1926  and  a  Great  Convention 

Another  year  has  gone  since  last  the  members  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  gathered 
in  convention. 

'  Another  year  is  here  with  its  fresh  crop  of  problems 
and  difficulties,  and  some  of  those  from  last  year  re* 
main  as  a  hang-over. 

And  now  we  are  ready  for  the  Association’s  great¬ 
est  and  best  Convention,  February  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th 
and  12th,  1926,  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

This  is  our  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention,  and  you 
are  justified  in  demanding  that  it  be  a  red-letter 
event. 

You  will  not  be  disappointed. 

President  Tily  and  all  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  have  just  completed  a  year  of  faithful 
and -pfEective  sei*vice  in  your  behalf. 

.  They  have  given  their  time  and  their  thought  un¬ 
sparingly  for  you. 

Now  they  ask  you  to  come  to  the  great  annual  gath¬ 
ering  of  your  craft  to  partake  of  the  inspiration  which 
is  always  present  when  men  of  a  common  caUing 
come  together  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  to 
solve  their  problems  and  to  take  thought  of  the 
future. 

You  owe  it  to  the  men  who  have  worked  for  you 
during  this  last  year  to  come  and  give  the  occasion 
the  endorsement  of  your  participation. 

You  owe  it  to  those  men  who  will  be  chosen  to 
guide  the  destinies  of  your  Association  during  the 
next  year  to  come  and  show  them  you  are  behind 
them. 

You  owe  it  to  your  own  business  to  come  and  re¬ 


ceive  all  that  there  is  made  available  of  inspiration 
and  information. 

This  year  of  1926  promises  to  be  an  unusual  year, 
slated  to  begin  in  prosperity  and  to  end  in — no  one 
seems  willing  to  predict  just  what. 

In  a  year  of  stable  conditions,  whether  good  or  bad, 
we  learn  to  strike  the  proper  gait,  but  in  a  mixed 
year,  or  a  year  of  uncertainty,  there  is  danger. 

Most  merchants  will  expect  to  profit  by  every 
avenue  of  intelligence  which  can  be  opened  up  this 
year. 

Start  right.  Come  to  the  Convention! 

Prepare  for  it  now! 

Meet  your  fellow  merchants! 

Learn  what  they  think! 

Don’t  overlook  the  importance  of  this  meeting! 

Make  your  banquet  reservations  at  once! 


Add  This  to  the  Philosophy  of  Retailing 

A  letter  recently  published  in  the  New  York  Times, 
and  signed  “Emerson  P.  Harris,”  had  some  distinctly 
interesting  things  to  say  on  the  subject  of  retail 
prices. 

We  quote  a  few  especially  teUing  paragraphs  from 
Mr.  Harris’  letter — 

‘“The  Rochdale  cooperative  principle  in 
England,  by  removing  profits  entirely,  saved 
millions  of  consumers’  families  probably  an 
eighth  on  retail  prices.  Some  six  millions  are 
now  buying  more  than  a  billion  dollars’ 
worth  a  year  without  profit  through  con¬ 
sumer-owned  wholesale  and  retail  stores. 

But  if  1  mistake  not,  the  great  English  co¬ 
operative  movement  has  just  ahead  of  it  a 
harder  struggle  than  the  Rochdale  pioneers 
had  in  1884. 

“Without  the  severest  economy  and  skill¬ 
ful  advertising  and  salesmanship,  which  I 
could  not  find  in  evidence  on  a  recent  visit, 
they  certainly  cannot  meet  such  competition 
as  Mr.  Selfridge  and  other  multiple-shop 
owners  are  putting  up. 

“And  in  this  country  the  gains  due  to  the 
omission  of  profit  are  all  too  apt  to  be  more 
than  used  up  by  small  turn-over  and  in¬ 
efficiency. 

“There  are  wonderful  opportunities,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this  country  for  men  of  ability,  sta¬ 
bility  and  idealism  who  see  more  fun  in 
serving  than  in  getting  rich  to  build  dis¬ 
tributive  agencies  around  the  needs  of  con¬ 
sumers.” 

In  his  final  paragraph,  Mr.  Harris  has  stated  an 
ideal  which  appeals  not  only  to  the  largest  distribu¬ 
tors  but  to  the  smaller  ones  as  well - an  ideal 

which  in  effect  is  the  motivating  force  in  more  than 
a  few  of  the  department  and  other  stores  of  this 
country. 

It  is  almost  axiomatic  to  say  that  American  busi¬ 
ness  men  get  more  fun  out  of  serving,  and  building 
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Ian  institution  lor  service,  than  they  do  from  getting 
rich. 

The  fact  that  many  of  them  get  rich,  and  are  more 
than  willing  to  become  so,  does  not  in  any  way  detract 
from  the  fact  that  they  really  get  more  fun  out  of 
I  building  their  business  as  a  service  institution  than 
I  they  do  from  the  profit  there  is  in  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  the 
American  public  to  find  fault  with  a  man  for  making 
money  out  of  service. 

«  «  «  •  • 

The  idea  of  efficient  operation,  small  profits  and 
quick  turn-overs  has  definitely  taken  possession  of 
j  men  in  the  department  store  field,  as  well  as  many 
I  of  the  specialty  store  dealers. 

The  old  idea  of  stocking  an  article,  marking  it  at 
the  highest  price  the  traffic  will  bear  and  then  waiting 
until  some  one  comes  along  who  is  willing  to  pay  the 
price,  is  most  conspicuous  through  its  absence  in 
present  day  merchandising  policies. 

Mr.  Harris  has  revealed  his  grasp  of  the  situation 
by  the  fact  that,  despite  the  record  of  the  Rochdale 
cooperatives,  he  recognizes  that  this  movement  in  the 
future  will  have  great  difficulty  in  competing  with 
private  enterprises  in  England  as  represented  by  Mr. 
Selfridge  and  other  operators  of  multiple-shops. 

The  cooperative  idea  is  one  which  listens  well  but 
which  does  not  sufficiently  take  cognizance  of  the 
inner  natures  of  men  and  women. 

As  every  retailer  knows,  and  as  intelligent  con¬ 
sumers  also  should  know,  there  are  certain  costs  in 
connection  with  the  distribution  of  commodities 
which  must  be  charged  to  the  consumer's  account  in 
making  prices. 

One  of  the  first  costs,  of  course,  is  the  cost  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  people  who  are  to  be  served.  The  soundest 
principle  is  to  go  where  the  people  are.  Hence,  the 
costly  locations  in  the  most  populous  parts  of  town 
which  must  be  purchased  or  leaded  by  the  store 
operator.  Good  locations  are  costly  but  they  reach 
the  people  and  in  the  end  are  an  economy. 

The  location  itself,  however,  cannot  turn  the  whole 
trick.  There  must  be  a  periodic  message  addressed 
to  the  consumer  to  enlist  his  interest.  For  the  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  the  larger  specialty  shops,  the 
daily  newspaper  advertising  page  is  generallv  relied 
on.  It  too  is  costly,  but  an  economy  when  wisely 
used. 

Newspaper  advertising  has  not  been  used  in  the 
wisest  way  and  those  who  are  closest  to  the  problem 
are  worried  by  recognition  that  advertising  is  losing 
some  of  its  effectiveness. 

The  business  of  distribution  claims  the  efforts  of 
large  armies  of  people.  Retail  staffs  must  be  large 
enough  and  sufficiently  trained  and  intelligent  to 
serve  those  who  desire  service.  They  too  must  be 
paid  for,  whether  the  enterprise  is  a  private  business 
venture  or  is  owned  cooperatively  by  consumers. 

I  Management,  the  most  important  of  all  elements, 
4  too  must  be  paid  for  no  matter  who  employs  it, 
but  this  inevitably  is  more  difficult  to  employ  for 
cooperative  movements  than  for  private  employers, 
i  All  other  items  of  expense  incidental  to  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  a  privately  owned  store  likewise  will  appear 


in  the  expense  records  of  cooperative  employers. 
These  must  be  paid  for  as  part  of  the  cost  of  distri¬ 
bution  regardless  of  whether  the  enterprise  is  formed 
to  return  a  profit  or  not. 

The  item  of  profit  is  small.  The  study  of  operating 
expenses  in  department  stores  in  1924  made  by  the 
Harvard  Bureau  of  Business  Research  indicates  the 
average  net  profit  of  168  department  stores  with  net 
sales  of  §1,000,000  or  over  was  only  2%.  Individual 
stores,  doubtless,  exceeded  this  average  by  as  much 
as  4  or  5%,  but  6  or  7  cents  net  profit  from  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  a  dollar's  worth  of  merchandise  is  not 
an  excessive  fee  for  service.  An  understanding  public 
can  hardly  see  in  the  possibility  of  saving  that  profit 
for  themselves  incentive  for  the  setting  up  of  a  large 
and  elaborate  cooperative  scheme. 

In  his  statement  “ ....  in  this  country  the  gains 
due  to  the  omission  of  profit  are  all  too  apt  to  be 
more  than  used  up  by  small  turn-over  and  ineffici¬ 
ency,”  Mr.  Harris  has  clearly  shown  how  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  profit  for  the  owner  of  a  business  enterprise 
is  in  the  ultimate  interest  of  the  consumer. 

The  endeavor  to  profit  is  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
efficiency.  The  man  who  invests  his  own  funds  in 
the  purchase  of  merchandise  stocks  is  obliged  to  see 
that  they  move. 

When  his  profits  are  dependent  upon  the  return 
made  to  him  by  the  labor  he  employs,  the  employer 
is  obliged  to  develop  efficiency. 

In  an  enterprise  not  operated  for  profit  this  stimu¬ 
lus  frequently  is  missing. 


There  Must  Be  a  Profit 

Business  without  profit. 

Service  for  Service’s  sake. 

The  idealism  is  splendid. 

But  hardly  practicable. 

Many  men  of  many  ages  have  dreamed  of  business 
without  profit. 

It  detracts  nothing  from  their  sincerity  that  possi¬ 
bly  they  were  thinking,  not  of  their  own  business, 
but  of  the  other  fellow’s. 

That  is  natural  enough  because  it  is  the  other 
fellow’s  profits  that  hurt  us  most — not  our  own. 

We  know  the  conditions  of  our  own  service,  and 
we  know  that  the  toll  we  take  is  reasonable,  but  we 
do  not  know  what  the  other  chap  is  up  against. 

Consequently  we  feel  justified  in  estimating  that 
something  more  than  100%  of  all  he  takes  in  must 
be  profit. 

Perhaps  we  shall  one  day  come  to  a  business  in¬ 
tentionally  done  without  profit. 

Time  is  long,  and  there  is  room  for  all  sorts  of 
experimentation,  but  judging  by  the  inner  nature 
of  the  average  man  and  woman  as  they  exist  today 
and  have  through  the  centuries — there  must  be  a 
profit. 

Things  which  are  operated  without  profit  for  any 
one  must  be  dependent  upon  the  desire,  perhaps  the 
whim,  of  those  who  can  carry  them  on.  They  may 
flourish  while  the  initial  inspiration  is  strong,  but 
unlike  the  enthusiasm  from  profit  they  are  not  self- 
perpetuating. 
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Small  though  the  element  of  profit  may  be,  it  will 
find  some  one  to  carry  on  the  enterprise. 

Moreover,  the  incentive  to  profit  causes  the  oper¬ 
ator  to  stretch  himself.  It  leads  him  to  do  the  un¬ 
usual  things,  the  things  which  make  service  more 
attractive  and  effective. 

That  is  why  the  writer  of  the  letter  quoted  sees 
before  the  Rochdale  cooperatives  a  difficult  struggle 
to  compete  with  Self  ridge  and  other  merchants  of 
England.  The  cooperatives  lack  the  incentive  to 
“the  severest  economy  and  skillful  advertising  and 
salesmanship.” 

Doubtless  as  long  as  human  nature  continue^  what 
it  is,  the  situation  will  remain  unchanged  and  that 
man  who  can  provide  a  service  wanted  and  approved 
by  any  considerable  group  of  consumers  will  not  lack 
for  an  opportunity  to  serve,  nor  for  an  opportunity 
to  profit. 

And  if  he  is  the  right  kind  of  man  he'll  get  more 
fun  out  of  the  service  he  gives  than  from  the  profit 
he  gets,  but  he  will  not  neglect  the  profit. 

That  is  practical  idealism  and  the  world  needs 
that  kind. 

After  all,  men  are  not  disembodied  spirits. 

They  are  men  and  are  justified  in  thinking  of  them¬ 
selves,  while  they  think  of  others. 

They  go  wrong  only  when  they  think  of  themselves 
alone. 


V oting  on  Price-Fixing  Legislation 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  we  pre¬ 
sent  an  analysis  of  the  questions  asked  in  the  refer¬ 
endum  on  price  maintenance  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  for 
many  years  has  been  a  loyal  member  of  the  U.  S. 
Chamber  and  has  been  proud  of  the  fine  record  of 
service  won  by  the  Chamber.  It  is  not  the  disposition 
of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  to  criticise  the  Chamber,  nor 
in  any  way  embarrass  the  men  who  are  giving  so 
much  of  themselves  in  the  service  of  American 
business. 

It  happens,  however,  that  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  through  a  referendum  taken  in 
1919,  has  instructed  its  officers  to  oppose  price  main¬ 
tenance  legislation. 

In  the  endeavor  to  carry  out  this  obligation,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  careful  and  analytical  stock  of 
everything  that  is  done  in  the  matter  of  price  main¬ 
tenance  legislation  and  no  one  can  deny  the  import¬ 
ance  of  a  referendum  on  this  subject  by  the  U.  S. 
Chamber. 

If  the  questions  which  comprise  so  important  a 
part  of  the  referendum  appear  to  us,  as  in  this  case 
they  do,  to  have  been  injudiciously  framed  so  as  to 
give  an  advantage  to  those  who  are  fighting  for  what 
we  have  been  instructed  to  oppose,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  our  own  side  of  the  controversy 
to  point  out  the  injustices  as  they  appear  to  exist. 

In  this  spirit  it  was  necessary  to  analyze  the 
questions  and  present  our  judgment  to  you  in  the 
report  referred  to  above. 


We  urge  you  to  read  the  article  carefully  and,  if 
possible,  also  to  read  the  entire  referendum  document 
before  your  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  votes  on 
the  subject. 

If  you  are  in  agreement  with  the  great  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  feeling  that  legislation  of  this  type  should 
be  opposed,  then  we  urge  you  to  express  that  opinion 
to  the  officers  and  directors  of  your  local  Chamber  in 
an  en<leavor  to  see  that  your  Chamber’s  vote  is  in 
harmony  with  your  own  ideas. 

If  you  are  not  in  harmony  with  this  Association’s 
position  we  also  urge  you  to  make  your  own  position 
know'n,  because  the  United  States  Chamber  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  representative  vote  on  all  its  referenda. 


It  is  fortunate  that  just  as  the  referendum  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  of  price  maintenance  is  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  to  vote  upon  it,  the  bill  introduced  by 
Congressman  Clyde  Kelly  of  Pennsylvania,  H.  R.  11, 
should  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  showing  ex¬ 
actly  what  those  who  fight  for  price  maintenance 
legislation  have  in  mind. 

Have  you  seen  a  copy  of  the  bill?  You  will  find  it 
reprinted  in  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin.  It  is  worth 
reading. 

We  knew,  of  course,  that  we  should  be  called  upon 
this  winter  to  defend  the  retailer  and  consumer 
public  against  a  price-fixing  measure,  but  we  had  no 
idea  that  the  seekers  after  special  privilege  would  be 
bold  enough  to  introduce  a  bill  like  this  Kelly  bill. 

You  know  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  in  1916  took  a  referendum  and  that 
the  result  was  a  mandate  in  favor  of  price  main¬ 
tenance  under  “proper  restrictions” 

Nine  years  and  a  great  war  have  passed  since  then 
and  the  Chamber  has  never  acted  upon  this  mandate. 

Because  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  frame  a  bill 
which  would  provide  “proper  restrictions”  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  public,  the  retailer  and  the  wholesaler,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  the  price  maintenance  folk 
what  they  want. 

So  far  as  “proper  restrictions”  are  concerned,  there 
seems  to  be  no  such  thing.  The  very  idea  of  giving  a 
trade-mark  owner  the  right  to  fix  prices  at  retail  is 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  restrictions  to  safeguard  the 
public,  the  retailer,  and  others. 

This  question  of  “proper  restrictions”  came  in  for 
a  lot  of  discussion  and  any  one  interested  in  price 
maintenance  legislation  seemingly  must  have  been 
familiar  with  the  problem  and  yet  Representative 
Clyde  Kelly,  who  has  fathered  other  price  mainten¬ 
ance  bills,  in  introducing  his  bill  in  the  present 
session  not  only  did  not  provide  restrictions  addition¬ 
al  to  the  semblance  of  restrictions  contained  in  his 
previous  measure,  but,  with  what  appears  to  have 
been  definite  deliberation,  has  thrown  to  the  winds 
all  semblance  of  restrictions. 

The  Kelly  biU  would  make  lawful  contracts  be¬ 
tween  the  owners  of  trade-marks  or  brands  and  whole¬ 
salers  or  retail  dealers. 


And  Now  Comes  the  Kelly  Bill 
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(3f  course,  you  realize  there  would  be  nothing  vol¬ 
untary  about  such  contracts  so  far  as  retail  distribu¬ 
tors  are  concerned. 

Through  the  force  of  national  advertising,  the  trade¬ 
mark  owner  creates  a  call  for  his  commodity  in  the 
retailer’s  local  territory.  The  retailer’s  customers 
come  to  him  and  ask  for  the  thing  advertised.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  same  course  he  has  always  followed,  the 
retailer  endeavors  to  give  service  by  supplying  what 
the  consumer  requests.  Thereupon,  under  the  Kelly 
bill,  he  would  be  obligeil  to  contract  with  the  trade¬ 
mark  owner  to  sell  the  article  in  question  under  the 
conditions  which  the  trade-mark  owner  might  dictate. 

While  in  some  cases  this  might  not  he  a  hardship, 
in  other  instances  it  would  involve  a  very  definite 
hardship  which  might  even  mean  complete  failure 
for  the  retailer. 

In  any  case,  such  contracts  are  entirely  subversive 
of  the  common  law  principle  that  restrictions  may 
not  run  with  the  sale  of  commodities  and  that  a  man 
is  free,  within  reason,  to  do  as  he  wills  with  a  thing 
which  he  has  bought  and  owns. 

The  old  Kelly  bill  of  1923  provided  that  the  manu¬ 
facturer  who  desired  to  operate  under  the  bill  must 
have  no  monopoly,  or  any  agreement,  combination, 
or  understanding  with  other  manufacturers  of  the 
same  or  similar  commodities. 

There  was  some  suggestion  of  restriction  in  that. 

The  new  Kelly  bill  drops  that  out  entirely.  It  is 
referred  to  only  by  offering  the  privilege  to  “any 
grower,  producer,  manufacturer  or  other  trade-mark 
proprietor,  who  is  in  fair  and  open  competition, 
actual  or  potential,  with  other  growers,  producers, 
manufacturers  or  owTiers  of  similar  or  competing 
articles,  etc.” 

The  late  Theodore  Roosevelt  made  famous  the 
expression  “weasel  words,”  by  which  he  meant  the 
inclusion  in  any  proposition  of  words  which  sucked 
out  all  the  apparent  meaning. 

These  words,  actual  or  potential,^’  in  the  Kelly 
bill  are  weasel  words. 

Surely  there  never  has  existed  and  there  never  will 
exist  any  monopoly  so  complete  as  not  to  face  at  least 
the  possibility  of  potential  competition. 

Thus,  to  provide  that  the  trade-mark  owner  must 
be  “in  fair  and  open  competition,  actual  or  potential,” 
really  means  that  there  need  not  be  any  competition 
at  all. 

The  former  Kelly  hill  also  provided  that  the  trade¬ 
mark  or  bran«l  proprietor  desiring  to  operate  under 
the  bill  must  file  a  schedule  of  prices,  terms,  etc.,  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  as  these  were 
changed,  amended  schedules  must  be  filed.  He  was 
likewise  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  SIO  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  this  filing  privilege. 

The  present  bill  would  be  an  economy  for  the 
manufacturer;  he  would  not  have  to  pay  even  $10 
for  the  privilege  and  he  would  not  be  required  to 
file  any  schedule  with  anybody.  Presuniahly  he  would 
just  do  as  he  liked. 

The  former  Kelly  bill  also  provided  there  should 
be  no  discrimination  among  dealers  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Except  in  consideration  of  grades,  quan¬ 
tities,  the  point  of  deliver^',  etc.,  prices  were  to  be 


alike  to  all  dealers  and  special  concession  and  re¬ 
bates,  etc.,  were  expressly  forbidden. 

All  this  is  missing  from  the  new  Kelly  bill  so 
that  if  it  were  enacted  the  manufacturer  who  chose 
to  operate  under  it — and  there  would  be  a  lot  of 
them — would  be  perfectly  free  to  sell  at  one  price 
to  a  large  store  and  at  another  to  a  small  store. 
He  would  be  free  to  sell  to  mail  order  houses  and 
the  chain  stores  on  one  basis,  and  to  the  ordinary 
retailer  on  an  entirely  different  one. 


The  Power  to  Fix  Prices  Cannot  Be 
Divorced  from  Governmental  Regulation 

Apparently,  through  the  Kelly  hill  those  who  de¬ 
sire  the  privilege  of  fixing  retail  prices  are  trying 
to  slip  quietly,  on  tiptoe,  past  the  possibility  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  regulatoii. 

They  do  not  want  governmental  regulation.  They 
do  not  want  regulation  of  any  kind  applied  to  them¬ 
selves.  They  just  want  to  regulate  the  retailer. 

The  previous  Kelly  bill  and  a  long  line  of  price¬ 
fixing  bills  which  preceded  it,  have  all  contained 
provisions  which,  while  not  to  be  regarded  as  “proper 
restrictions”  to  safeguard  the  consumer  and  others, 
nevertheless  have  admitted  the  recognition  by  trade¬ 
mark  owners  themselves  that  the  privilege  they  asked 
for  should  he  counterbalanced  by  some  suggestion 
of  restriction. 

Now  they  are  out  in  the  open  demanding  only 
privilege  and  no  accountability. 

Presumably  this  is  because  the  restrictions  formerly 
proposed  have  come  to  he  recognized  as  containing 
an  element  of  hazard — the  beginnings  of  government¬ 
al  control. 

And  so  the  new  Kelly  bill  just  throws  it  out  entirely 
with  the  evident  expectation  of  bluffing  it  through. 
#•»*«« 

It  is  interesting,  just  here,  to  read  again  the  state¬ 
ment  made  bv  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
1919: 

1 —  That  producers  of  identified  goods  should 
be  protected  in  their  intangible  property 
right  or  good  will,  created  through  years 
of  fair  dealing  and  of  sustained  quality 
of  merchandise. 

2 —  That  the  unlimited  power,  both  to  fix 
and  to  enforce  and  maintain  resale  prices, 
may  not  be  made  lawful  with  safety. 

3 —  That  unrestrained  price  cutting  is  not  in 
the  public  interest,  and  tends,  in  the  long 
run,  to  impair,  if  not  to  destroy,  the 
production  and  distribution  of  articles 
desirable  to  the  public. 

Yon  will  see  from  this  statement  that  while  the 
Federal  Trade  Coininission  at  that  time  was  of  the 
opinion  that  produces  of  identified  goods  should 
be  protected  and  that  unrestrained  price  cutting  was 
not  in  the  public  interest,  the  Commission  very  def¬ 
initely  stated  “that  the  unlimited  power,  both  to  fix 
and  to  enforce  and  maintain  resale  prices,  may  not 
be  made  lawful  with  safety.” 
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Those  who  want  the  price-fixing  privilege  should 
face  the  fact  that  it  will  not  he  given  them  without 
restriction  and  that  even  though  the  Kelly  bill  should 
be  enacted  without  amendment  of  any  kind,  it  is 
inevitable  that  restriction  in  the  form  of  govern- 
mental  regulation  will  follow. 

Business  men  who  recognize  the  wisdom  of  keep¬ 
ing  governmental  control  out  of  business,  no  matter 
how  much  they  may  think  they  need  the  price-fixing 
privilege,  certainly  will  renounce  all  hope  of  such 
privilege  rather  than  face  the  certainty  of  govern¬ 
mental  regulation. 

The  Kelly  bill  cannot  tiptoe  its  way  through. 

Its  authors  seem  to  have  assumed  that  what  they 
do  not  say  no  one  else  will  think  of. 

In  the  end  they  must  realize  that  the  power  to 
fix  prices  cannot  be  divorced  from  governmental 
supervision. 

In  other  words,  no  man,  not  even  the  owner  of  a 
trade-mark,  can,  with  any  hope  of  success  say,  “Let 
me  regulate  the  other  fellow,  but  leave  me  unregu¬ 
lated." 


Price  Freedom  in  the  Public  s  Interest 

And  in  all  this  argument,  what  of  the  consumer? 

The  enactment  of  the  Kelly  bill  would  increase 
the  cost  of  living. 

Let  us  remember  that  many  things  in  life  and 
business  are  like  a  line  of  dominoes  standing  on  end; 
you  have  but  to  push  over  the  first,  and  the  success¬ 
ive  impacts  will  knock  them  all  down. 

Under  the  existing  system  of  Price  Freedom  there 
is  continuing  competition  among  retailers,  which  is 
beneficial  not  only  to  the  pubic  but  to  the  retailers 
also. 

With  Price  Freedom  each  retailer  is  free  to  do  his 
best,  and  the  public  gives  its  approval  of  these  efforts 
in  the  form  of  increased  business. 

To  fix  retail  prices  would  mean  to  increase  prices 
at  once  on  many  articles  which  have  been  referred 
to  as  “standard  priced”  but  which  no  one  ever  has 
«old  at  the  suggested  price. 

That  in  itself  would  mean  an  additional  and  un- 

1 

Proposal  to  Raise  Freight  Rates  on 
Trunks  and  Bags  Is  Defeated 

A  proposal  to  increase  freight  rates  on  Trunks  and 
Traveling  Bags  governed  by  Southern  Classification, 
from  first  class  to  one  and  one-half  first  class  has  been 
decided  against  by  the  Southern  Classification  Com 
mittee.  The  present  provisions  of  the  Southern  Classifi¬ 
cation  will  be  continued  without  change,  according  to 
advices  received  by  L.  F.  Mongeon,  The  Eleto  Co., 
New  York,  on  behalf  of  the  Traffic  Group. 

This  ruling  known  as  Recommendation  No.  4274, 
adopted  December  18th,  follows  upon  a  proposal  carried 
in  Docket  No.  23,  Subjject  No.  17,  hearing  held  at  At¬ 
lantic  City,  July  14th,  and  Chicago,  July  21st. 

Our  Traffic  Group,  when  it  learned  of  the  proposal, 
conferred  with  the  National  Baggage  Manufacturing 


necessary  burden  on  the  consumer,  but  it  would  bring 
about  a  further  and  more  general  increase. 

Fixed  prices  must  be  high  prices  because  they  must 
provide  a  satisfactory  profit  for  even  the  inefficient, 
and  they  must  be  high  enough  to  protect  the  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  event  of  increased  production  cost. 
Nothing  could  he  more  embarrassing  than  fixed 
prices  which  refused  to  stay  fixed. 

With  widely  advertised  products  selling  everywhere 
at  fixed  prices,  and  those  prices  high  prices,  the 
result  would  be  to  increase  the  prices  of  all  equiva¬ 
lents  to  the  branded  articles,  because  the  advertised 
prices  of  branded  commodities  have  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  pricing  of  competing  articles. 

Thus  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  all  mer¬ 
chandise  would  display  a  tendency  to  move  upward 
in  price. 

This  would  be  had  for  the  consumer.  It  probably 
would  be  worse  for  business — for  in  the  final  analysis 
increasing  prices  must  act  as  a  bar  to  consumption. 

Probably  no  other  scheme  that  could  be  devised 
would  do  so  much  to  slow  down  business  and  to 
reduce  turnover  as  the  fixing  of  retail  prices. 

After  all,  there  is  a  limit  to  what  the  consumer  can 
pay  and  those  >vho  fix  prices,  in  the  intoxicating  flush 
which  comes  from  a  realization  of  power  through 
advertising,  are  prone  to  forget  this  fundamental 
truth. 

Retailers,  however,  should  know  and  they  should 
not  violate  the  confidence  of  the  public  by  support¬ 
ing  a  scheme  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  interest  and  indeed  their  own. 

•  •  •  *  * 

How  is  your  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  going  to 
vote  in  the  U.  S.  Chamber's  referendum  on  resale 
price  maintenance? 

*  •  »  •  * 


Make  your  reservations  note  for  the  15th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Hotel  Pennsvlvania,  New  York,  February 
8-12,  1926. 


/(L 


Association,  which  agreed  to  employ  counsel  to  oppose 
it.  The  result  of  these  efforts  is  the  decision  to  retain 
the  present  rates  and  deny  any  increase. 


Employee  Stock  Ownership 

The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information 
has  been  receiving  inquiries  in  regard  to 
Employee  Stock  Ownership  plans  as  operated 
in  department  stores. 

If  any  member-stores  of  this  Association 
have  such  systems  the  Bureau  would  appre¬ 
ciate  hearing  from  them  in  regard  to  their 
operation. 
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The  New  Price  Maintenance  Referendum  Analyzed 

All  Examination  of  the  Questions  Shows  That  They  Tend  to 
Influence  Vote  Favoring  Bill  Despite  Effort  to  Be  Fair 

By  Lew  Hahn 


The  new  price  maintenance  referendum  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  is  now 
in  form  to  jiermit  of  careful  analysis,  and  because 
the  document  is  so  bulky  that  probably  it  will  not  be 
carefully  read  by  all  who  are  called  upon  to  vote  upon 
it,  it  is  perhaps  projjer  that  it  should  be  analyzed. 

To  begin  with,  it  should  be 
recognized  that  the  question 
of  legislation  to  give  the  own¬ 
er  of  a  trade-mark  or  brand 
the  privilege  of  fixing  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  resale  price  is  so  in¬ 
volved  by  the  stubborn  facts 
of  existing  rights  which  it 
would  infringe  or  destroy 
that  it  is  practically  impossi¬ 
ble  to  put  the  matter  in  form 
for  intelligent  voting. 

A  Hard  Question 

I  am  convinced  that  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  has  been 
strongly  desirous  that  insofar 
as  it  might  be  possible  to  sub¬ 
mit  such  a  question  fairly, 
the  new  referendum  should 
be  just  to  both  sides.  Con¬ 
sequently,  it  is  not  intended 
as  any  reflection  upon  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  or  its  Board  of 
Directors  to  say  that  the  new 
referendum  is  not  altogether 
fair.  We  are  convinced  that 
it  was  the  desire  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber’s  Directors  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  fair.  Distinguished 
business  men  who  unsparing¬ 
ly  give  of  their  time  from 
their  own  important  affairs  to 
serve  the  general  business 
good  on  the  Chamber’s  Board  are  not  likely  to  be 
swayed  by  petty  jockeying  for  advantage  either  to 
themselves  or  their  business  friends  in  the  drawing  of 
any  referendum. 

Start  Afresh 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  which 
for  years  has  been  a  loyal  member  of  the  Chamber,  is 
mindful  of  the  debt  of  general  business  to  the  Chamber. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  recognize  that  the  new  referen¬ 
dum  fails  to  attain  the  fullest  measure  of  fairness. 
This  failure  is  due  not  to  intent  on  the  part  of  those 
who  framed  the  referendum  document,  but  rather  to 


the  inherent  impossibility  of  handling  such  a  question 
in  the  way  that  has  been  selected. 

The  purpose  of  a  referendum,  obviously,  is  to  enable 
an  organization  to  determine  the  minds  of  its  members. 
The  1916  referendum  of  the  Chamber  on  this  question 
admittedly  was  faulty,  resulting  in  a  mandate  which  no 
Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Chamber  in  the  nine  follow¬ 
ing  years  has  ever  been  able 
to  interpret  in  a  way  to  justi¬ 
fy  action.  This  action,  capped 
by  the  determination  to  take 
a  new  referendum,  is  an  open 
admission  that  the  Chamber, 
on  this  point,  does  not  know 
the  minds  of  its  members.  If 
the  Chamber  knew,  it  would 
not  have  been  necessary  to  is¬ 
sue  a  new  re  f  er endum.  There¬ 
fore,  recognizing  all  the  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  the  social, 
economic  and  political  world 
which  have  been  ushered  in 
by  the  tremendous  events  of 
the  last  nine  years,  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Chamber 
should  have  started  afresh, 
as  though  it  were  approach¬ 
ing  a  new  and  independent 
problem  in  this  matter  of 
price  maintenance. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of 
the  Chamber,  as  explained  in 
a  large  typed  announcement 
in  the  referendum  document, 
to  appoint  “a  carefully  select¬ 
ed  committee . to  an¬ 

alyze  each  question  and  re¬ 
port  its  conclusions.”  In  the 
case  of  the  present  referen¬ 
dum  the  Chamber  failed  to 
appoint  such  a  committee,  but 
reverted  to  the  arguments  which  were  contained  in  the 
old  referendum  document  of  1916. 

Views  Clash 

Because  the  referendum  of  1916  resulted  in  a  vote 
for  price  maintenance  legislation  ‘“under  proper  re¬ 
strictions,"  the  Chamber  this  year  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  three  members  for  the  purpose  of  defining 
“proper  restrictions.”  Two  members  of  the  committee 
brought  in  a  report  in  which  “proper  restrictions”  were 
defined  in  practically  the  same  verbiage  as  that  used 
in  price  maintenance  bills  which  in  the  past  have  been 
rejected  by  business  and  Congress  alike.  The  third  mem- 


^  REFERENDUM  to  determine  the 
position  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States  on 
proposals  for  legislation  to  legalise  the 
maintenance  of  resale  prices  is  now  in 
progress.  The  passage  of  such  legislation 
zvould  threaten  seriously  the  independent 
action  of  every  retailer  and  would  saddle 
a  new  burden  on  merchandise  distribu¬ 
tion. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  as  the  result  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  vote  in  a  referendum  conducted 
several  years  ago,  has  been  authorized  by 
its  members  to  oppose  the  passage  of  price 
maintenance  legislation.  It  requires,  how¬ 
ever,  the  support  of  all  its  members  in 
waging  a  successful  fight. 

Retail  merchants,  by  acting  at  once, 
can  do  much  toward  registering  an  un¬ 
favorable  vote  on  the  present  referendum 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  They  can  do  this  by  taking 
a  firm  stand  in  local  Chambers  for 
a  negative  vote  as  well  as  by  their  dis¬ 
approval  through  any  other  organization 
having  the  right  to  vote  in  this  referen¬ 
dum  and  in  which  they  have  membership. 
A  vital  economic  principle  is  at  stake. 
This  is  the  moment  for  decisive  action. 
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her  of  the  Committee 
submitted  a  minority 
report  which  points 
out  .  that  the 

only  interpretation  of 
‘proper  restrictions’ 
which  could  be  counte¬ 
nanced  by  public  opin¬ 
ion  would  be  that  in 
resale  price  legislation 
which  embodies  no 
other  restrictions  than 
those  proposed  by  my 
colleagues,  there  should 
be  inserted  a  provision 
to  empower  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  investigate 
the  profits  of  manu¬ 
facturers  of  branded 
merchandise  for  whose 
products  the  public 
must  pay  a  price  not 
subject  to  the  reduc¬ 
tions  which  follow 
from  competition 
among  distributors.” 

In  addition,  the  doc¬ 
ument  gives  a  digest 
of  court  decisions  in  a 
number  of  cases  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  this 
question,  followed  by 
a  summary  of  bills 
that  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  at 
various  times  for  the 
purpose  of  legalizing 
price  maintenance. 

As  it  is  too  much  to 
hope  that  voting  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Chamber 
will  thoroughly  digest 
this  large  quantity  of 
material,  it  seems  reas¬ 
onable  to  suppose  that 
the  referendum  will  be 
decided  on  the  strength 
of  the  questions. 
Therefore,  without 
further  analysis  of 
the  arguments  let  us 
address  ourselves  to 
the  five  questions 
which  are  asked. 

A  Bad  Start 

Here  as  elsewhere 
in  the  referendum  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Chamber  Directors 
desired  nothing  except 
to  be  fair  and  just. 
Question  No.  1 : 

“Should  there  be 


The  Kelly  Bill 

Referred  to  in  the  “Without  Gloves’ 
Editorial  on  Page  4,  This  Issue 


69th  Congress 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  11 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

December  7,  1925. 

Mr.  Kelly  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A  BILL 

To  clarify  the  law,  to  promote  equality  thereunder,  to  encourage 
competition  in  production  and  quality,  to  prez'ent  injury  to- 
good  will,  and  to  protect  trade-mark  owners,  distributors, 
and  the  public  against  injurious  and  uneconomic  practices 
in  the  distribution  of  articles  of  standard  quality  under  a 
distinguishing  trade-mark,  name,  or  bratid. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 

3  sembled,  That  in  contracts  relating  to  the  sale  or  re- 

4  sale  of  an  article  of  commerce,  the  genuineness  of  which 

5  is  attested  by  the  trade-mark  or  special  brand  of  any 

6  grower,  producer,  manufacturer,  or  other  trade-mark 

7  proprietor,  who  is  in  fair  and  open  competition,  actual 

8  or  potential,  with  other  growers,  producers,  manufactur- 

9  ers,  or  owners  of  similar  or  competing  articles,  which 

10  contracts  are  made  by  the  owner  of  such  articles,  herein- 

11  after  referred  to  as  the  vendor,  with  wholesale  or  re- 

12  tail  dealers,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  vendees,  when- 

13  ever  such  contracts  constitute  transactions  of  commerce 

14  among  the  several  States,  or  with  foreign  nations,  or 

15  with  or  in  any  district  or  Territory  subject  to  the 

16  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  it  shall  be  lawful 

17  for  such  vendees  to  agree  to  sell  such  articles  at  the 

18  prices  prescribed  by  such  vendor  and  such  agreements 

19  shall  not  be  construed  as  against  public  policy  or  in 

20  restraint  of  trade  or  in  violation  of  the  Act  of  Congress 

21  of  July  2,  1890,  or  of  any  of  the  Acts  supplemental 

22  thereto :  Porvided, 

23  (a)  That  any  such  article  may  be  sold  by  the 

24  vendee  at  a  price  other  than  that  prescribed  by  the  vend- 

25  or  (1)  if  such  vendee  shall  in  good  faith  discontinue 

26  dealing  in  such  article,  or  (2)  if  such  vendee  shall 

27  cease  to  do  business  and  shall  propose  to  sell  such 

28  article  in  the  course  of  discontinuance  of  such  business 

29  or  (3)  if  such  vendee  shall  have  become  bankrupt  or  a 

30  receiver  shall  have  been  appointed  for  his  business: 

31  Provided,  That  such  article  shall  have  been  first  of- 

32  fered  to  such  vendor  by  such  vendee  or  his  trustee  in 

33  bankruptcy  or  receiver  at  the  price  paid  therefor  by 

34  such  vendee,  and  that  such  vendor,  after  reasonable  op- 

35  portunity  to  inspect  such  article,  shall  have  refused 

36  or  neglected  to  accept  such  offer. 

37  (b)  That  any  such  article  which  shall  have  be- 

38  come  damaged  or  deteriorated  in  quality  may  be  sold  by 

39  such  vendee  at  a  price  other  than  that  prescribed  by 

40  such  vendor:  Provided  (1)  That  such  article  shall  have 

41  been  offered  to  the  vendor  either  in  exchange  for  a  new 

42  article  of  the  same  kind,  or  at  the  price  paid  therefor 

43  by  such  vendee,  and  (2)  that  such  vendor  after  reason- 

44  able  opportunity  to  inspect  such  article,  shall  have  re- 

45  fused  or  neglected  to  accept  such  offer,  and  (3)  that 

46  such  article  shall  be  sold  by  such  vendee  only  with  prom- 

47  inent  notice  to  the  public  that  the  price  of  such  article 

48  has  been  reduced  because  it  is  damaged  or  detriorated  in 

49  quality,  as  the  fact  may  be. 


Federal  legislation 
permitting  the  seller 
of  identified  mer¬ 
chandise  sold  under 
competitive  condit¬ 
ions  under  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  name, 
trade  -  mark,  or 
brand  to  control  the 
resale  price  there¬ 
of?” 

This  question  would 
seem  to  be  eminently 
fair,  since  it  calls  for 
a  “yes”  or  “no”  vote 
on  the  question  of 
should  there  be  legis¬ 
lation,  but  if  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  studied  it  will 
appear  in  a  different 
light,  for  the  question 
seems  to  presuppose 
that  the  seller  of  iden¬ 
tified  merchandise  has 
some  inherent  right  to 
control  the  resale  price 
and  the  question  is, 
should  or  should  there 
not  be  legislation  to 
bolster  up  and 
strengthen  that  right? 
Had  this  question  been 
preceded  by  one 
touching  the  privilege 
of  the  seller  of  identi¬ 
fied  merchandise,  such 
as  “‘Do  you  believe  the 
seller  of  identified 
merchandise,  etc., 
should  control  the  re¬ 
sale  price?”,  it  would 
have  been  more  equit¬ 
able. 

Forms  of  Law 
Question  No.  2  is  a 
logical  outgrozvth  of 
Question  No.  1 :  “If 
there  should  be  such 
legislation,  should 
the  legislation  take 
the  form  of  permit¬ 
ting  contracts  for 
the  maintenance  of 
resale  prices  on 
identified  merchan¬ 
dise  sold  under 
competitive  condit¬ 
ions  under  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  name, 
trade-mark  or 
brand?” 

It  is  necessary,  of 
course,  for  those  who 
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vote  in  favor  of  No.  1  to  give  the  Chamber  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  form  of  legislation  that  they  would  favor. 
There  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  No.  2. 

Question  No.  3;  “If  there  is  to  be  such  legislation, 
would  the  restrictions  in  the  report  of  October  5, 
1925  be  proper  restrictions?" 

In  as  much  as  there  is  both  a  majority  and  a  minority 
report  on  proper  restrictions,  the  folks  who  vote  on 
Question  No.  3  will  be  in  the  position  of  replying  yes 
or  no  to  a  question  very  like  ‘“Which  do  you  prefer — 
apples  or  oranges?” 

Going  Too  Far 

For  the  questions  which  follow — 4  and  5 — there  can 
be  no  possible  justification. 

Question  No.  4:  “In  addition  to  such  legislation  should 
Congress  enctct  legislation  bringing  under  the  law 
of  unfair  competition  the  cutting  of  the  seller’s 
declared  price  which  results  in  misappropriating 
or  injuring  good  will  attaching  to  articles  identi¬ 
fied  as  to  their  origin?” 

Unless  it  was  the  deliberate  intention  of  the  minds 
which  framed  this  question  to  set  up  through  the 
question  the  impression  that  failure  to  adhere  to  the 
‘‘seller’s  declared  price”  does  result  in  “misappropriat¬ 
ing  or  injuring  good  will  attaching  to  articles  identified 
as  to  their  origin,”  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
reason  for  carrying  that  question  further  than  the 
words  “declared  price.”  The  question  should  have  read : 
“In  addition  to  such  legislation  should  Congress  enact 
legislation  bringing  under  the  law  of  unfair  competition 
the  cutting  of  the  seller’s  declared  price?”  The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  question  is  prejudiced,  it  deals  with  an  as¬ 
sumption  which  the  advocates  of  price  maintenance  leg¬ 
islation  have  consistently  failed  to  prove,  and  it  will 
without  doubt  seriously  affect  the  vote  in  the  refer¬ 
endum. 

Question  No.  5  is  a  fit  companion  for  Question  No.  4: 
“Instead  of  such  legislation  should  Congress  enact 
legislation  bringing  under  the  law  of  unfair  compe¬ 
tition  the  cutting  of  the  seller’s  declared  price 
which  results  in  misappropriating  or  injuring 
good  will  attaching 'to  articles  identified  as  to 
their  origin?” 

By  way  of  summing  up,  these  are  our  conclusions: 

Conclusions  Drawn 

1.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  has  been  actuated  by  nothing  except  a  desire 
to  be  fair. 

2.  The  ramifications  of  the  question  are  so  involved 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  fair. 

3.  Unintentionally,  but  none  the  less  actually,  an 
injustice  has  been  done  by  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Chamber  to  adhere  to  its  announced  custom,  stated  in 
this  referendum  in  the  following  words : 

“In  order  to  inform  the  members  as  fully  as  practic¬ 
able  on  the  subject  submitted  to  referendum,  a  carefully 
selected  committee  is  appointed  to  analyze  each  question 
and  report  its  conclusions.”  In  the  present  referendum 
this  was  not  done. 


4.  The  questions  are  framed,  whether  intentionally 
or  otherwise,  so  as  to  prompt  a  vote  in  favor  of  price 
maintenance  legislation. 

5.  The  summary  of  the  Kelly  Bill  of  1925  at  the 
foot  of  Page  28  does  not  accurately  report  that  bill. 
In  the  second  column  this  statement  appears : 

“The  vendor  is  in  fair  and  open  competition 
with  producers,  etc.,  of  competing  articles." 

The  present  Kelly  Bill  entirely  kills  the  idea  of  open 
competition  by  the  inclusion  of  the  words  “actual  or 
potential."  There  probably  never  has  been,  and  never 
will  be,  a  monopoly  so  absolutely  complete  as  to  forbid 
the  |X)ssibility  of  “potential”  competition.  Consequently, 
the  Kelly  Bill  is  an  open  bid  for  monoply. 

Special  Privilege  Condemned 

No  one  has  more  aptly  stated  the  case  against  special 
privilege  legislation,  of  which  this  is  an  excellent  ex¬ 
ample,  than  President  Coolidge  in  a  recent  address 
when  he  said : 

“While  there  has  been  in  the  past  and  will  be  in  the 
future  a  considerable  effort  in  this  country  of  different 
business  interests  to  attempt  to  run  the  Government  in 
such  a  way  as  to  set  up  a  system  of  privilege  and  while 
there  have  been  and  will  be  those  who  are  constantly 
seeking  to  commit  the  Government  to  a  policy  of  in¬ 
fringing  upon  the  domain  of  private  business,  both 
of  these  efforts  have  been  very  largely  discredited,  and 
with  reasonable  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
preserve  their  freedom  do  not  now  appear  to  be  dan¬ 
gerous.  .  .  .  We  are  a  politically  free  people  and  must 
be  an  economically  free  people.” 

We  Ask  Opposing  Vote 

This  proposed  measure  has  far  reaching,  social  con¬ 
sequences.  In  substance,  it  proposes  the  elimination  of 
competition  in  a  substantial  part  of  the  field  of  retail¬ 
ing.  It  proposes  that  the  consuming  public  shall  be 
denied  those  economies  and  differences  in  selling  costs 
which  arise  from  favorable  location  and  efficient  man¬ 
agement.  It  is  contrary  to  all  of  the  dictates  of  sound 
public  policy  to  strengthen  special  privilege  by  permit¬ 
ting  far  reaching  control  over  the  prices  which  the 
public  must  pay.  We  cannot  safely  grant  control  of 
price  without  also  setting  up  detailed  machinery  for 
the  regulation  of  such  prices  in  the  public  interest. 

No  one  has  yet  produced  any  evidence  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  vital  need  for  such  a  sweeping  change  in  pub¬ 
lic  policy — a  change  which  in  the  last  analysis  means 
nothing  less  than  taking  all  of  the  teeth  out  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890  and  amendments  sub¬ 
sequent  thereto. 

The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  is  advis¬ 
ing  all  those,  whether  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  or 
retailers,  who  do  not  wish  to  encourage  the  setting  up 
of  a  mesh  of  governmental  supervision  to  ask  their  or¬ 
ganizations  to  vote  “opposed”  on  the  first  question  and 
leave  the  other  four  questions  unanswered. 


EDITOR’S  NOTE — It  is  essential  that  every  thinking  mer¬ 
chant  read  the  text  of  the  Kelly  Bill  on  the  opposite  page  and 
then  read  the  discussion  of  it  in  Lew  Hahn’s  editorial  on  page 
4  and  be  sure  to  state  your  stand  to  your  local  Chamber. 
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Our  Great  Convention  to  Increase  Good  Will 

15th  Annual  Meeting  of  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  to  Demonstrate  How  to 
Build  Up  Confidence  of  Business  and  Public  in  Retailing 


Good  will  of  Consumer,  Good  Will  of  Manu¬ 
facturer  and  Wholesaler,  Good  Will  of  Fellow 
Merchants — the  retail  store  grows  and  prospers  as 
that  wonderful  asset  is  increased.  Good  Will  is  the 
keynote  for  the  sessions  of  the  15th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  Remem¬ 
ber  these  important  details : 

\Sth  Annual  Convention 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
February  8-9-10-11-12 — Hotel  Pennsylvania, 

New  York 

This  will  be  Your  Convention  in  every  sense.  The 
topics  to  be  discussed  will  be 
the  burning  business  prob¬ 
lems  of  every  merchant.  The 
men  and  women  who  will  ad¬ 
dress  our  meetings  will  be 
acknowledged  leaders  in 
their  respective  fields.  The 
open  discussions  throughout 
the  convention  will  bring  you 
close  to  your  fellow-mer¬ 
chants  for  that  interchange 
of  ideas  and  experiences 
which  is  the  foundation  of 
all  substantial  progress. 

Good  Will  of  All 

Good  Will,  the  central 
topic  of  the  convention,  will 
be  developed  from  three  main 
viewpoints.  Speakers  of  note 
will  demonstrate  the  import¬ 
ance  of  increasing  the  Con¬ 
sumer’s  good  will  for  the  re¬ 
tail  store,  of  building  up  the 
manufacturer's  and  jobber’s 
good  will  for  merchants  with 
whom  they  do  business  and 
of  stimulating  the  mutual 
good  will  of  merchants  in  the 
same  community  as  well  as  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  very  successful  pro¬ 
gram  arrangement  created  last  year  will  be  followed 
again  when  we  meet  early  next  month.  Monday.  Feb¬ 
ruary  8th,  will  be  devoted  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  National  Council.  This  important  session  gives  our 
National  Councilors,  their  .Alternates  and  the  Chair¬ 
men  of  the  .Associate  Groups  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
business  conditions  in  their  respective  States  and  to 
make  plans  for  further  increasing  the  size  and  prestige 
of  the  .Association. 

Arrangements  for  the  first  General  Session  on  Tues¬ 
day,  February  9th,  call  for  opening  the  convention 


with  a  discussion  of  the  broad  asi)ects  of  "Good  Will," 
by  President  Herbert  J.  Tily,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia.  The  keynote  topic  will  be  developed  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  public  by  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  some  leading  consumers’  organization.  A  promi¬ 
nent  manufacturer  will  speak  on  building  “Good  Will" 
between  producers  and  distributors.  .Another  phase  of 
this  topic  will  be  handled  by  a  well-known  banker. 

Tuesday  evening  has  been  reserved  for  the  Annual 
Smoker.  This  meeting  last  year  drew  a  capacity  audi¬ 
ence  of  1,500  merchants.  The  same  interesting  type  of 
l)rogram  again  will  be  followed.  One  speaker  on  a 
topic  of  universal  importance  to  our  craft.  Then  a 
Question  Box  with  an  hour  or  two  of  free  discussion 
of  whatever  problems  of 
store  operation  our  members 
wish  to  bring  up. 

Organization  Study 

The  convention  promises, 
among  many  splendid  fea¬ 
tures,  a  session  of  the  utmost 
interest  when  the  final  report 
on  the  Fundamentals  of  Re¬ 
tail  Organization  is  presented. 
The  .Association  has  conduct¬ 
ed  an  intensive  study  of  store 
organization  during  the  past 
year.  This  investigation  has 
enlisted  the  support  and  co¬ 
operation  of  the  leading  mer¬ 
chants  of  every  size  and 
class.  It  has  been  adminis¬ 
trated  by  Mr.  Paul  M.  Ma¬ 
zur,  of  Lehmann  Bros.,  lead¬ 
ing  New  York  investment 
bankers.  .A  staff  from  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  .Administration  has 
spent  months  in  the  best  or¬ 
ganized  stores  in  the  country 
collecting  data  and  classify¬ 
ing  its  findings. 

The  merchant  who  takes 
part  in  the  discussion  of  this 
report  will  be  rewarded  with 
the  most  constructive  data  ever  gathered  on  the  organiz¬ 
ation  of  the  retail  store.  He  will  lie  able  to  study  the 
methods  which  have  spelled  success  and  see  a  compos¬ 
ite  picture  of  the  highest  development  of  organization 
structure.  This  one  feature  of  the  convention  is  worth 
coming  for,  whether  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  far 
South  or  the  nearest  New  York  store. 

Our  Associate  Groups  take  over  the  convention  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday.  The  Controllers’  Congress, 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  Merchandise  Managers’ 
Group,  Store  Managers’  Division,  Personnel  Group  and 


For  Members  Only 

^  RULING  was  made  by  our  Board 
of  Directors  at  a  recent  meeting 
that  this  Convention  should  be 
closed  to  all  merchants  and  store  execu¬ 
tives  who  do  not  hold  membership  in  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  or 
one  of  its  Associate  Groups.  The  Board 
believes  that  the  time  has  come  when 
those  zvho  do  not  support  the  Association 
must  stop  sharing '  its  privileges  and 
benefits. 

The  Convention  will  be  open  only  to  our 
ow’H  members  and  the  members  of  our 
Associate  Groups.  Other  e.vecutives  in 
our  member  stores  will  be  admitted  if  they 
have  been  officially  appointed  as  delegates 
by  their  firms.  These  appointments  must 
be  made  by  letter  in  advance  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  sessions.  The  Board  ruled  that 
representatives  of  educational  institutions 
who  are  interested  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention  will  be  admitted  to  the 
sessions  after  their  written  application  has 
been  passed  on  by  the  Association. 
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Traffic  Group  each  has  a  fine  program  of  meetings. 
Tlie  selection  that  is  offered  to  our  members  and  the 
members  of  the  Groups  is  rich  in  its  great  variety  of 
practical,  business  building  ideas.  No  matter  what 
problem  of  store  operation  interests  you,  you  will  find 
it  on  one  of  these  programs  with  good  men  to  talk  it 
over  with  you.  Details  of  these  meetings  will  be  found 
below. 

A  Delightful  Banquet 

Then  comes  the  Annual  Banquet  on  Thursday 
evening.  This  affair  always  is  a  gratifying  social  event, 
a  feast  of  interesting  experiences  and  an  inspiring 
spectacle.  It  brings  together  the  flower  of  our  craft  in 
friendly  relationship,  without  thought  for  one  evening 
of  the  cares  of  business.  There  new  acquaintances  are 
made,  old  friendships  are  fostered.  Your  enjoyment 
and  relaxation  are  served  in  every  way. 

There  will  be  dancing  after  the  Banquet  and  the 
brief  addresses  which  are  planned  this  year.  The  even¬ 
ing  is  not  a  “stag”  affair.  Be  sure  that  wives  and 
daughters  come  along  with  you.  And  include  the  ladies 
in  your  organization  who  come  to  the  Convention. 

For  your  convenience,  we  include  on  page  12  a  re¬ 
quest  for  your  reservations  at  the  Banquet.  The  choic¬ 
est  tables  go  early.  Fill  in  this  coupon  and  mail  it 
without  delay. 

Session  on  Installment  Selling 

The  closing  day  of  the  convention,  Friday,  February 
12th,  brings  all  the  delegates  together  for  a  last  Gen¬ 
eral  Session  to  complete  the  discussions  of  outstanding 


problems  of  retailing.  Several  fine  speakers  will  be 
on  the  program  in  the  morning.  Every  moment  will 
have  its  full  measure  of  interest  and  reward  for  our 
members. 

A  Business  Luncheon  is  the  concluding  event  of  the 
convention.  It  will  provide  a  fitting  climax  to  the  four 
days  of  conference  and  discussion.  Installment  Selling 
in  all  its  phases  will  be  the  topic  at  this  session.  The 
case  for  and  against  this  method  of  selling  merchan¬ 
dise  will  be  presented  by  leading  merchants.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  banking  interests  and  consumer  organiza¬ 
tions  will  speak  on  this  problem  from  their  point  of 
view. 

The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information  has  been 
making  an  exhaustive  study  of  Installment  Selling,  its 
effect  on  merchandise  distribution  and  the  future  possi¬ 
bilities.  The  Business  Luncheon  will  be  made  the  oc¬ 
casion  for  a  full  discussion  of  this  report.  Interest  in 
Installment  Selling  is  so  widespread  that  attendance 
at  the  Luncheon  should  set  a  record  for  our  conventions. 

Everyone  Is  Coming 

You — and  every  good  member — are  coming  to  this 
great  convention.  Its  value  has  been  proved  beyond 
question  by  the  experience  of  past  years.  E^ch  conven¬ 
tion  is  better,  more  resultful  than  its  predecessor  be¬ 
cause  the  interest  of  our  members  and  the  consequent 
attendance  grows  as  the  years  pass.  Your  interest  and 
attendance  make  these  meetings  what  they  are. 

Come  and  stay  for  all  the  sessions.  .\nd  bring  with 
you  as  many  of  your  executives  as  can  l)e  spared  from 
the  store. 


Constructive  Group  Sessions  Will  Benefit  All  Our  Members 


^DDRESSES  and  discussions  in  the  Group  Sessions 

which  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  February  10th 
and  Thursday,  E'cbruary  11th,  will  embrace  every  in¬ 
terest  and  problem  of  retailing.  These  meetings  pro¬ 
vide  a  wide  choice  for  every  store  owner  and  guarantee 
a  profitable  investment  of  time  for  the  members  of 
our  Associate  Groups. 

There  will  be  no  General  Sessions  on  these  two  days. 
Every  delegate  to  the  convention  is  expected  to  select 
the  group  meetings  which  interest  him  most  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  discussions.  The  programs  are  exception¬ 
ally  interesting.  The  speakers  will  be  the  best  men  and 
women  specialists  in  the  activities  they  will  discuss. 
I'he  following  brief  digest  of  the  group  meeting  pro¬ 
grams  gives  some  idea  of  what  to  expect.  The  complete 
convention  program  will  reach  you  after  the  middle  of 
January. 

Merchandise  Managers’  Group 

The  opening  address  will  be  “The  Business  Outlook 
for  1926,”  by  a  leading  banker  or  economist.  Edna 
Woolman  Chase,  Editor  in  Chief  of  X’^ogue  Magazine, 
will  deliver  a  featured  address  on  “Forecasting  Style” 
which  will  bring  an  overflow  crowd.  A  report  of  the 
Group’s  “Shoe  Department  Study”  will  be  made  by 
Malcolm  P.  McNair,  Assistant  Director,  Harvard  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Business  Research.  “Unit  Control  of  Stock” 
will  be  e.xplained  by  Jesse  A.  Drew,  Divisional  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager,  Filene’s,  Boston. 


Gordon  K.  Creighton,  E.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Boston, 
speaks  on  “The  Growing  Importance  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Depreciation  Problem.”  John  L.  Mench,  Abraham 
&  Straus,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  has  for  his  topic  “Merchan¬ 
dise  Instruction  of  .Salespeople.”  A  talk  on  “Coordina¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  and  Merchandising”  will  l)e  given 
by  Ernest  C.  Hastings,  The  Caldwell  Store,  Washing¬ 
ton.  Pa. 

Ernest  Katz.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co..  Inc..  New  York, 
will  answer  the  (juestion  “What  Figures  Can  the  Con¬ 
troller  Give  to  the  Merchandise  Manager? Dr.  Oswald 
W.  Knauth.  Merchandise  Councilor  of  Macy’s.  will 
explain  the  "Factors  Which  Determine  Retail  Prices.” 
“Training  of  Assistant  Buyers”  will  l)e  outlined  by 
Bernice  Cannon.  Educational  Director.  Filene’s,  Boston. 

There  may  Ije  some  additional  features  on  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Managers’  program,  but  the  feast  we  have 
listed  above  is  a  whole  convention  in  itself.  The  ticket 
speculators  already  are  trying  to  corner  all  the  front 
row  seats. 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  will  hear  President 
Tily  discuss  “Building  Good  Will”  from  the  viewjKtint 
of  the  advertising  man.  “Planning  a  Store-Wide  .Sales 
Event”  will  be  a  Round  Table  discussion  at  which  W. 
T.  White,  Rike-Kumler  Co.,  Dajion,  will  outline  the 
“Harvest  Festival”  and  how  it  was  tied  up  with  “Made 
in  U.  S.  A.”  merchandise.  “Putting  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Calendar  to  Work”  is  another  Round  Table  to  l)e 
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led  by  Edward  S.  Morse,  formerly  with  Saks-Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

There  will  be  an  address  on  the  subject  of  “Copy,” 
by  Tom  Ryan,  Pedlar  and  Ryan,  New  York,  which 
will  bring  out  many  valuable  ideas  on  an  important 
store  problem.  The  Sales  Promotion  Division  will  also 
hold  a  Joint  Session  with  the  Personnel  Group  and  the 
Merchandise  Managers’  Group  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
at  which  will  be  discussed  problems  of  merchandise 
instruction  and  other  vital  topics. 

Store  Managers’  Division 

The  Store  Managers’  Division  has  selected  a  splendid 
topic  in  line  with  the  keynote  idea  in  “Turning  Com¬ 
plaints  into  Good  Will.”  Merrill  W.  Osgood,  Operat¬ 
ing  Manager,  and  Benjamin  White,  Service  Manager, 
of  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  will  speak  on  this 
subject  and  a  good  discussion  by  the  delegates  is  ex¬ 
pected  afterward. 

Among  other  important  addresses  listed  on  this  pro¬ 
gram  are  “The  Store  Owner’s  Valuation  of  Good 
Will,”  “Keeping  Stores  Open  Evenings,”  “Stores’  Mut¬ 
ual  Protective  Associations”  and  “Where  Store  Service 
Begins  and  Ends  in  Promoting  Customer  Good  Will.” 
These  subjects  will  be  capably  handled  by  well-qualified 
speakers.  The  program  includes  many  others  of  equal 
interest. 

Controllers’  Congress 

The  sessions  of  the  Controllers’  Congress  will  be  con¬ 
fined  to  meetings  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  Wed¬ 
nesday,  February  10th.  This  procedure  was  followed 
last  year  and  the  discussions  were  well  attended  and 
full  of  interest. 

On  the  morning  program  will  be  an  address  “The 
Controller’s  Relation  to  Other  Store  Executives,”  by 
David  E.  Moeser,  Conrad  &  Co.,  Boston,  a  former 
Chairman  of  the  Congress.  Chairman  A.  N.  Fraser, 


Boggs  &  Buhl,  Pittsburgh,  will  take  up  the  question  of 
“The  Controller  and  His  Reciprocal  Insurance.”  Next 
will  come  a  talk  on  “The  Work  of  the  Insurance  Bur¬ 
eau,”  by  Warren  F.  Kimball,  Director  of  Insurance  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  The  clos¬ 
ing  event  of  the  morning  will  be  an  Insurance  Question 
Box  with  Messrs.  Iglauer,  Fraser  and  Kimball  in 
charge. 

The  afternoon  meeting  will  open  with  a  talk  on 
‘“Simplified  Billing.”  If  possible,  Carlos  B.  Clark,  J. 
L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  will  handle  this  interesting 
subject,  although  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  will  be  able  to  attend  the  meetings  this  year.  In 
any  case,  a  good  man  will  describe  this  new  departure 
in  accounting. 

An  Open  Discussion  follows  on  “Installment  Selling 
Should  be  Unrestricted.”  A  representative  of  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier  will  give  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
this  statement.  A.  E.  Qxenreiter,  Jos.  Horne  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  will  present  the  opposing  view.  This  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  a  tremendously  interesting  feature.  One  more 
topic  is  being  considered  for  this  program  and  will  be 
announced  later. 


Personnel  Group 

The  first  feature  on  the  program  of  the  Personnel 
Group  will  be  a  symposium  on  “How  to  Teach  System 
to  Salespeople.”  This  will  be  divided  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  sections:  Sales  Checks,  Cash  Registers,  Charge 
Phones,  Tubes  and  Measuregraph.  Ten  minute  talk 
and  then  discussion  have  been  allotted  to  each. 

“EmplojTnent  Office  Records  and  Cooperation  with 
Department  Managers  on  Selection”  will  occupy  the 
group  part  of  the  first  afternoon.  This  topic  will  be 
followed  by  “Training  Non-Selling  Employees  on  the 
Job,”  divided  into  discussions  of  Floor  Men,  Delivery, 
Elevator,  Telephone  and  Office. 


- Mail  This  Reservation  NOW - 

I’ll  Come  to  the 

FIFTEENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

of  the 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

At  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York 

Reserve . places  for  me  at  the  BANQUET,  February  11th,  at  $6.00  per  plate. 

My  check  is  atached. 

Signed . 

Firm . 


City . State . 

HERE’S  AN  IDEA  Fill  out  this  coupon  now  and  mail  it  to  the  National 

Each  table  seats  ten.  It’s  a  good  plan  to  reserve  a  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  225  West  34th  Street, 
whole  table  for  your  own  group.  New  York.  The  most  desirable  tables  go  first. 
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The  second  morning,  Thursday,  will  be  devoted  to  a 
Joint  Session  with  the  Store  Managers’  Division.  One 
of  the  addresses  featured  at  this  meeting  will  be 
“Budgetary  Control  of  Personnel  Expenses.’’  The 
afternoon  is  given  over  to  a  Joint  Session  with  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division  and  Merchandise  Managers’ 
Group  and  will  deal  with  Merchandise  Instruction. 

Traffic  Group 

A  number  of  excellent  addresses  and  discussions  is 
planned  by  the  Traffic  Group.  Included  in  their  pro¬ 


gram  are  “Time  Studies  and  Marking  Room  Costs,” 
“Uniform  Methods  of  Measuring  Cost  of  Handling 
Merchandise,”  “Expediting  Movement  of  Invoices  and 
Merchandise,”  “Use  of  Better  Shipping  Containers,” 
“Recovering  Excess  Charges  Due  to  Failure  to  Follow 
Shipping  Instructions,”  “Classification  Problems”  and 
“Insurance.” 

The  Retail  Deliver}'  Association  holds  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  April  and  consequently  has  not  arranged  a 
group  program  in  connection  with  our  annual  meeting. 
See  details  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


Reduced  Railway  Fares  for  Qualified  Convention  Delegates 


gUBSTANTIAL  REDUCTIONS  in  railroad  fares 
for  round  trips  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
New  York  will  be  accorded  to  all  qualified  delegates 
to  the  15th  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  at  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  Febru¬ 
ary  8th  to  12th.  Our  members  will  welcome  the  worth¬ 
while  saving  which  the  renewal  of  this  privilege  makes 
possible.  It  provides  round  trip  fare  at  one  and  one- 
half  times  the  regular  one  way  rate. 

Very  rigid  rules  governing  Reduced  Railway  Fares 
for  delegates  to  the  convention  have  been  laid  down 
by  the  various  passenger  associations.  To  secure  this 
substantial  saving,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
officially  appointed  as  delegate. 

Those  Eligible 

Individuals  qualified  to  sign  the  official  signature  of 
Member  Firms  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  and  Members  of  Record  of  our  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division,  Controllers’  Congress,  Store  Mana¬ 
gers’  Division,  Merchandise  Managers’  Group,  Person¬ 
nel  Group,  Traffic  Group  and  Retail  Delivery  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  eligible  to  have  their  certificates  validated 
for  reduced  fare. 

In  order  for  any  other  individual  connected  with 
a  member  store  to  secure  reduced  fare  privileges,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  be  designated  a  Delegate  over  the 
official  signature  of  the  Member  Store.  We  urge  that 
lists  of  all  Delegates  from  your  store  be  sent  to  Asso¬ 
ciation  headquarters  well  in  advance  of  the  opening  of 
the  convention. 

How  to  Get  Reduction 

The  procedure  for  securing  the  reduced  fare  privi¬ 
lege  after  appointment  of  Delegates  is  simple.  Go  to 
your  local  railroad  ticket  office  and  buy  a  regular  fare 
one-way  ticket  to  New  York.  Ask  the  agent  for  a 
Certificate  for  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  Convention.  If  your  local  agent  does  not  have 
Certificates,  he  will  tell  you  where  you  can  get  them. 
Unless  you  get  the  Certificate,  reduced  fare  will  not 
be  allowed. 

There  are  definite  and  strict  limitations  upon  the 
dates  these  tickets  must  be  used  for  the  going  trip  and 
upon  the  length  of  time  you  may  remain  in  New  York 
before  starting  on  the  return  journey.  The  dates  on 
which  the  sale  of  tickets  begins  and  the  final  date  for 
starting  the  return  journey  follow : 


Time  Limit  on  Tickets 
Trunk  Line  Association 

Going — February  4  Return — February  16 

New  England  Passenger  Association 
Going — February  4  Return — February  16 

Southeastern  Passenger  Association 
Going — February  4  Return — February  16 

Southwestern  Passenger  Association 
Steamship  Lines 

Going — January  27  Return — February  16 

Railroads 

Going — February  3  Return — February  16 

Transcontinental  Passenger  Association 
Western  Passenger  Association 
Going— January  29  (Extreme  West)  Return— February  16 

Going — February  4  (Other  Points)  Return — February  16 

Central  Passenger  Association 
Going— February  4  Return— February  16 

Canadian  Passenger  Association 
Going— February  4  Return— February  16 

Validation 

Your  Certificate  must  be  validated  before  it  can  be 
used  to  purchase  the  return  ticket  at  half  fare. 
The  Validation  Officer  will  be  on  duty  at  Convention 
Headquarters  in  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  February  10-12. 
Certificates  should  be  presented  as  soon  after  arrival 
as  possible  and  must  be  left  with  the  Validation  Officer 
long  enough  to  be  checked  with  the  official  record  of 
Delegates.  Delegates  are  requested  to  attend  to  valida¬ 
tion  before  and  after  the  daily  convention  sessions  only. 

After  the  Certificate  has  been  validated,  it  must  be 
presented  to  the  ticket  agent  at  New  York  from  whom 
you  buy  your  return  ticket.  If  the  Certificate  has  been 
validated  properly,  you  will  be  sold  a  ticket  for  the 
return  trip  at  one-half  the  usual  one-way  fare. 

Our  members  are  earnestly  requested  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  these  rules  and  observe  them  to  the 
letter.  In  no  other  way  can  they  be  assured  of  receiving 
the  reduced  fare  privilege.  Attempts  to  violate  the  reg¬ 
ulations  are  likely  to  result  in  permanent  revocation 
of  our  right  to  secure  such  reductions  for  delegates  to 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  conventions. 

Don’t  neglect  to  send  your  list  of  delegates  to  the 
Association  before  the  convention  sessions  open. 
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The  Business  Outlook  for  1926 

Bankers,  Manufacturers  and  Retailers  Describe  for  Our  Members 
Their  Views  of  the  Commercial  Probabilities  for  the  New  Year 


Leaders  in  the  fields  of  retailing,  manufacturing, 
finance  and  government  have  written  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  their  views  of  the  business  prospects  for 
the  coming  vear.  The  men  who  liave  responded  to  our 
request  for  their  opinions  regarding  what  lies  ahead  of 
us  all  are  recognized  throughout  the  business  world  for 
their  sound  good  sense  and  conservative  judgment. 

A  word  of  caution  as  to  the  use  that  should  be  made 
of  these  forecasts  is  in  order.  The  wise  merchant 
realizes  that  the  material  which  follows  cannot  be  ac¬ 
cepted  without  question.  The  value  of  these  opinions 
lies  in  their  intelligent  adjustment  to  your  own  experi¬ 
ence  and  to  the  conditions  which  face  you  in  your 


own  business.  They  will  serve  as  a  helpful  guide  in 
laying  your  plans  for  1926  and  bring  you  much  valu¬ 
able  information  out  of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
successful  men. 

The  Association  again  follow's  its  practice  of  pre¬ 
senting  this  collection  of  forecasts  without  qualifying 
comment.  The  statements  are  published  in  full  as  orig¬ 
inally  written.  They  merit  a  careful  reading  by  all  our 
members  and  should  be  passed  on  to  the  executives  in 
the  store  who  are  responsible  for  sales  and  operation. 

The  hearty  thanks  of  the  Association  and  all  its 
members  are  extended  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  so 
splendidly  co-operated  with  us  in  making  this  symposi¬ 
um  jx)ssible. 


Growth  of  Prosperity  Depends  on  Stable  Financial  Control 

By  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce 


^NY  BUSINESS  FORECAST  must  be  simply  an 
appraisal  of  the  forces  in  motion  at  home  and 
abroad,  for  and  against  progress.  All  signs  indicate 
that  if  we  will  temper  our  optimism  with  a  sprinkling  of 
caution  we  shall  continue  our  high  level  of  prosperity 
over  1926. 

The  United  States  has  produced  and  consumed  more 
goods  in  1925  in  proportion  to  jwpulation  than  ever 
before  in  its  history.  Our  standard  of  living  has  there¬ 
fore  been  the  highest  in  our  histor}-  and  is  of  course 
the  highest  in  the  world.  This  improvement,  however, 
has  been  greater  in  the  urban  centers  than  in  agricul¬ 
tural  communities. 

Present  and  Future 

The  dominant  favorable  factor  in  our  outlook  is  our 
increased  productivity,  due  to  fundamental  and  continu¬ 
ing  forces— such  as  the  cumulation  of  education,  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  science,  skill,  and  elimination  of  waste. 
Other  favorable  indications  on  the  immediate  horizon 
are  that  the  stocks  of  commodities  are  moderate ;  there 
is  employment  for  practically  everAone;  real  wages  are 
at  a  high  level ;  savings  are  the  largest  in  history  and 
capital  is  therefore  abundant ;  and  the  whole  machineiy’ 
of  production  and  distribution  is  operating  at  a  higher 
degree  of  efficiency  than  ever  before.  While  wholesale 
prices  for  the  year  as  a  whole  have  averaged  about  6% 
higher  than  for  the  previous  year  it  is  largely  due  to 
needed  advance  in  prices  of  agricultural  products. 

There  are  some  phases  of  the  situation  which  require 
caution.  Continuation  of  real  estate  and  stock  specula¬ 
tion  and  its  possible  extension  into  commodities  with  in¬ 
evitable  inflation ;  the  over-extenson  of  installment  buy¬ 
ing  ;  the  extortion  by  foreign  government- fostered  mon¬ 
opolies  dominating  our  raw  materials  imports ;  the  con¬ 
tinued  economic  instability  of  certain  foreign  countries ; 
the  lag  in  recovery  of  certain  major  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  ;  the  instability  of  the  coal  industrv ;  the  uncertain¬ 


ties  of  some  important  labor  relationships — all  these  are 
matters  of  concern.  But  with  caution  we  should  con¬ 
tinue  a  prosperous  year  over  1926. 

Agriculture  Improving 

Agriculture,  while  it  is  better  than  it  was  two  years 
ago,  still  leaves  the  farmers  with  much  accumulated 
debt,  and  generally  has  not  gained  a  stability  that  makes 
for  contentment  because  its  basic  economic  problem  of 
market  is  unsolved.  Also  it  suffers  from  continued  dis¬ 
tortion  in  price  relationship  of  the  middle  west  to  the 
competing  foreign  countries  because  our  transportation 
costs  to  seaboard  have  had  to  be  increased  more  than 
those  of  its  foreign  competitors.  The  projected  enlarged 
program  of  improvement  in  waterways  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  this  matter. 

The  construction  industries  have  played  a  very  large 
part  in  the  high  business  activity  of  the  past  three  years. 
The  volume  of  construction  has  l)een  unprecedented 
during  the  past  year  with  consequent  great  activity  in 
the  construction-material  industries,  iron,  steel,  lumber, 
cement,  etc.  Contrary  to  normal  expectations  this  in¬ 
creased  demand  has  not  increased  prices,  for  there  has 
been  a  slight  reduction  in  building  costs  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  gradual  lengthening  of  the  building 
season.  The  increasing  Federal,  state,  and  municipal 
public  works  programs  for  the  next  year  together  with 
the  promise  of  large  electrical  and  railway  extension 
and  improvement,  indicate  a  continuing  demand  for 
heavy  construction.  While  it  might  be  thought  that  the 
war  deficiency  in  housing  has  been  overcome,  yet 
the  high  real  wage  in  industry  creates  a  demand  for 
better  housing  and  this  condition,  combined  with  the 
migration  to  suburbs  due  to  the  motor,  promises  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  long  as  emplojinent  remains  general.  We  could 
hardly  expect  so  exceptional  a  construction  activity  to 
repeat  itself,  but  there  will  be  a  large  volume  in  any 
event. 
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The  textile  and  shoe  industries  as  a  whole  are  run¬ 
ning  at  high  levels  of  production,  although  the  ten¬ 
dency  in  some  branches  of  these  industries  to  develop 
more  rapidly  in  the  south  and  west  is  alYecting  New 
England  jjending  readjustment  of  her  economic  rela¬ 
tionships.  The  automobile  and  tire  industries  will  record 
an  unprecedented  output.  The  coal  industries  show  in¬ 
creased  production  despite  the  anthracite  strike  and  the 
production  of  all  other  minerals  has  incresaed. 

Transportation 

In  transportation,  our  railways  are  giving  the  best 
service  in  our  history  and  are  recovering  in  average 
earnings  to  near  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
standard  of  earnings  of  live  and  three-fourths  per 
cent.  There  is  some  improvement  from  the  acute  de¬ 
pression  in  the  shipping  world;  and  progress  has  been 
made  in  plans  for  internal  waterways  improvement. 
The  electrification  of  the  country  has  made  further 
great  strides  during  the  year  toward  central  generation 
and  interconnection.  There  has  Ijeen  some  pyramiding 
of  power  holding  companies,  much  criticized  within  the 
electrical  industry  itself,  but  the  solid  progress  of  the 
industry  is  marked  by  the  extension  of  use  of  electricity 
with  all  its  economies  in  production  of  goods  and  saving 
of  labor.  Furthermore,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole, 
there  has  been  a  reduction  in  rates  for  power  and  light 
indicating  that  the  public  is  securing  Iienefits  from  the 
economies  introduced  in  production  of  electricity. 

Foreign  Trade  Healthy 

Our  foreign  trade  in  1925  has  been  exceptionally  sat¬ 
isfactory.  Both  exports  and  imports  have  risen  ma¬ 
terially,  the  former  reflecting  an  increase  in  agricultural 
exports  and  the  latter  reflecting  the  large  demand  for 
foreign  raw  materials  and  tropical  foodstuffs.  Exports 
will  total  around  $4,900,000,000  or  about  7  %  more  than 
in  1924.  Imports  will  amount  to  alwut  $4,200,000,000 
or  approximately  17%  more  than  in  1924.  Roughly,  one 
half  of  this  increase  in  both  exports  and  imports  is 
attributable  to  greater  quantities  exjxjrted,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  advance  in  prices.  The  major  explanation  of 
our  favorable  trade  balance  is,  of  course,  to  be  found  in 
the  continued  heavy  investment  of  American  capital 
abroad ;  in  essence  we  are  lending  foreigners  the  where- 
with-all  to  buy  goods  from  us,  or  are  sending  goods  to 
convey  our  investments  abroad.  It  is  probable  that  the 
final  figures  will  show  that  this  country  has  added  to  its 
foreign  investments  during  the  year  by  more  than  a 
l)illion  dollars. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  is  that,  after  making  allowance  for 
the  higher  level  of  prices,  both  exports  and  imports  are 
much  greater  than  l)efore  the  war,  in  contrast  with 
quantitative  decrease  in  the  trade  of  the  other  foreign 
countries  engaged  in  the  war.  According  to  British  cal¬ 
culations  the  exports  of  that  country  were  in  physical 


volume  nearly  25%  less  in  1925  than  before  the  war, 
and  Germany’s  exports  have  fallen  off  still  more.  Brit¬ 
ish  imports  are  practically  at  their  pre-war  level,  and 
those  of  Germany  materially  below  it. 

Money  Conditions 

In  finance,  the  year  has  been  characterized  by  in¬ 
creased  savings,  comparatively  easy  money  conditions, 
the  issuance  of  a  large  volume  of  l)oth  domestic  and 
foreign  securities,  and  by  an  extraordinary  rise  in  the 
prices  of  stocks  accompanied  by  marked  speculation  on 
the  New  York  Stock  exchange.  This  fever  of  specula¬ 
tion  is  also  wide-spread  in  real  estate  and  unless  our 
financial  policies  are  guided  with  courage  and  wisdom, 
this  speculation  may  yet  reflect  into  the  commodity 
markets,  thereby  reversing  the  cautious  buying  policies 
of  recent  years.  Psychology  plays  a  large  part  in  busi¬ 
ness  movements  and  over-optimism  can  only  land  us 
on  the  shores  of  over  depression.  Not  since  1920  have 
we  required  a  letter  informed  or  more  capable  adminis¬ 
tration  of  credit  facilities  than  now  if  we  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  an  uninterrupted  high  i)lane  of  prosperity.  In 
any  event  there  should  be  no  abatement  of  caution  in 
the  placing  of  forward  orders,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  great  increase  in  sales  of  a  great  variety  of  mer¬ 
chandise  on  the  installment  basis. 

In  the  foreign  field  as  a  whole  the  situation  is  more 
promising  than  at  any  other  time  in  twelve  years.  Elach 
year  one  nation  after  another  abroad  gains  in  economic 
and  fiscal  stability,  in  production  and  in  employment. 
W’ar-inherited  famines  have  disapjieared  from  the 
earth,  standards  of  living  are  everywhere  higher  than 
at  any  time  since  the  war.  In  fact  no  one  in  1919  would 
have  believed  that  so  great  a  measure  of  recovery  would 
be  attained  in  Europe  by  1925 — a  proof  of  a  high  qual¬ 
ity  in  European  statesmanship.  I'he  Locarno  Agree¬ 
ment  promises  much  greater  political  stability,  and  paves 
the  way  for  another  stage  of  disarmament  with  conse¬ 
quent  improvement  in  the  economic  outlook.  Of  the 
disturbed  areas  England  and  Germany  have  not  recov¬ 
ered  employment  in  full;  France  shows  economic 
strength  among  her  i)eople,  but  ix)pular  resistance  has 
so  far  made  it  impossible  to  stabilize  the  fiscal  system; 
C  hina  continues  in  the  throes  of  civil  war,  but  business 
nevertheless  continues ;  Russia  makes  progress  as  the 
■government  slowly  abandons  socialism.  The  quantity 
of  goods  moving  in  international  trades  as  a  whole  has 
recovered  to  the  pre-war  level,  although  some  countries 
are  below,  and  fully  90%  of  international  business  is 
now  based  upon  stabilized  currencies. 

On  the  whole,  both  our  own  country  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  face  a  more  favorable  outlook  at  this  turn  cf 
the  year  than  for  a  long  time  past.  We,  ourselves,  how¬ 
ever,  need  to  be  on  our  guard  against  reckless  optimism. 
What  we  need  is  an  even  keel  in  our  financial  controls 
and  our  growing  national  efficiency  will  continue  us  in 
increasing  prosperity. 


Leading  Bankers  and  Business  Men  Foreeast  Good  Times 


John  W.  0‘Le.4ry 

President,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
American  business  looks  into  the  New  Year  with 
confidence.  All  indications  are  that  we  start  off  in  better 


lK»sition  than  we  began  the  last  twelve  months. 

We  apparently  are  entering  a  period  of  peace-time 
stability.  This  is  seen  in  many  directions,  in  a  nearer 
approach  to  a  normal  taxation  system ;  in  concerted 
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efforts  to  eliminate  waste  in  production  and  distribution ; 
in  generally  improved  conditions  abroad. 

The  year  just  ending  has  been  one  of  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  in  our  history,  a  year  of  record  business  in 
many  lines,  a  year  that  has  furnished  generously  both 
the  necessities  and  the  comforts  of  life  to  a  large  and 
increasing  proportion  of  our  population.  The  remark¬ 
able  business  activity  of  the  year  is  disclosed  in  the 
record  of  building,  which  in  ten  months  added  nearly 
five'  billions  to  our  national  wealth,  a  figure  exceeding 
any  previous  full  year;  in  car  loadings,  recognized  as 
a  business  barometer,  which  week  succeeding  week,  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  million  car  mark;  in  steel  mill  production, 
which  approached  capacity;  in  an  increased  foreign 
trade;  in  a  building  up  of  savings  and  investments  to 
be  added  to  our  capital  reserves;  in  the  availability  of 
credit  for  legitimate  enterprise. 

The  farm  situation  offers  a  hopeful  sign.  The  farmer 
is  a  heavy  buyer  of  all  classes  of  merchandise,  and  busi¬ 
ness  everywhere  recognizes  its  dependence  on  favorable 
farm  conditions.  Happily  the  lot  of  the  farir.er  has 
improved.  Production  has  become  better  balanced  and 
the  money  yield  to  the  farmer  is  higher.  There  always 
of  course  is  the  danger  of  overplanting  and  this  to  be 
vvatched  as  having  a  marked  influence  on  conditions 
later  on. 

The  international  situation  generally  looks  better. 
There  are  new  evidences  of  stability.  Virtually  all  of 
our  foreign  debtors  have  arranged  for  funding  opera¬ 
tions,  and  a  reopening  of  negotiations  with  France  ap¬ 
pears  probable.  Stability  abroad  makes  for  stability 
here.  And  what  the  business  man  most  desires  is  a 
stable  condition  which  permits  of  intelligent  planning 
for  the  future. 

*  *  * 

George  E.  Roberts 

Vice-President,  The  National  City  Bank 
New  York 

The  business  record  of  1925  has  justified  the  favor¬ 
able  expectations  which  were  prevalent  when  the  year 
opened.  The  general  opinion  in  business  circles  at  that 
time  was  that  a  degree  of  equilibrium  and  stability  had 
been  attained  in  our  industries  which  gave  promise  of 
a  high  state  of  prosperity,  probably  for  some  years  to 
come.  The  volume  of  trade  as  measured  by  such  trust¬ 
worthy  indices  as  the  tonnage  carried  by  the  railroads 
and  payment  through  banks,  has  been  the  largest  ever 
known. 

The  increased  volume  of  production  has  yielded 
larger  net  earnings  to  the  industries  than  in  any  year 
since  the  boom  times  when  the  profits  proved  to  be 
largely  illusory.  In  the  first  half  of  the  year  complaints 
were  common  over  the  absence  or  meager  rate  of  profits, 
but  corporation  reports  in  the  last  half  have  made  a 
good  showing.  This  has  been  accomplished  with  little 
change  in  the  price  level.  The  index  number  of  average 
prices  on  over  400  commodities,  as  calculated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor,  in  November,  1925,  was  158  against 
157  in  December,  1924.  The  groups  classified  as  Farm 
Products,  Cloths  and  Clothing,  Metals  and  Metal  prod¬ 
ucts  and  Housefurnishing  Goods  were  slightly  lower, 
while  Fuel  and  Lighting,  due  to  the  anthracite  coal 
strike.  Building  Materials  and  Miscellaneous  were 


slightly  higher,  and  Chemicals  and  Drugs  unchanged. 
The  average  shows  a  desirable  degree  of  stability,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  increased  activity  and  some  signs  of 
inflation  in  real  estate  and  the  stock  market.  The  regu¬ 
lar  trade  and  business  of  the  country  is  on  a  conservative 
basis. 

The  State  of  Agriculture 

Agriculture  on  the  whole  has  maintained  the  gains 
made  in  1924,  although  there  is  an  unbalanced  relation¬ 
ship  between  live  stock  and  the  feed  grains  which  must 
be  converted  into  meats  in  order  to  find  a  market.  The 
short  corn  crops  of  1924  upset  the  farm  regime  for 
several  years.  It  caused  the  farmer  to  sell  down  their 
stock  of  hogs  last  year,  with  the  result  that  this  year 
they  have  not  the  means  of  converting  their  large  corn 
crop,  and  the  price  of  corn  has  suffered  in  consequence. 
However,  inasmuch  as  the  bulk  of  the  corn  crop  will 
be  fed  on  the  farms,  and  be  profitably  used  in  this  way, 
it  is  evident  that  the  farmers  are  much  better  off  even 
as  regards  the  corn  crop  than  they  were  last  year.  The 
same  is  true  of  oats  and  barley.  The  dairy  farmers 
who  buy  the  feed  grains  are  in  much  better  position  than 
last  year,  as  dairy  products  are  bringing  higher  prices 
while  the  feeds  are  cheaper. 

The  live  stock  situation  unquestionably  is  better  than 
a  year  ago,  and  the  prospect  is  for  further  improve¬ 
ment. 

The  Pacific  Coast  is  in  the  midst  of  prosperity,  having 
had  abundant  rains  and  good  returns  upon  its  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural  products.  The  intermountain 
region,  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah  and  Arizona,  has  made 
an  excellent  recovery,  for  the  same  reasons,  sugar  beets 
being  the  only  crop  bringing  unsatisfactory  prices.  The 
wheat-growing  sections  have  been  helped  very  much 
by  the  rise  of  prices,  most  of  the  crop  being  still  in 
farmers  hands.  The  South  has  a  crop  of  cotton  which 
ranks  in  size  as  the  second  on  record,  and  the  price  is 
lower,  but  is  about  fifty  per  cent  above  the  average  over 
1909-13.  The  tobacco  crop  in  the  Carolinas  is  bringing 
satisfactory  returns,  but  in  Virginia  the  results  are  not 
so  good.  On  the  whole  the  South  has  had  a  prosperous 
year. 

The  Manufacturing  Industries 

The  manufacturing  industries  are  generally  prosper¬ 
ous.  The  cotton  goods  industry,  which  has  been  de¬ 
pressed  over  the  last  three  years  by  the  high  cost  of  its 
raw  materials,  is  much  encouraged  by  the  large  crop  of 
cotton.  The  woolen  and  worsted  industries  are  helped 
by  the  lower  prices  of  wool  which  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  year,  although  these  prices  have  not  been 
distressingly  low  to  producers.  The  silk  industry  has 
had  the  largest  year’s  business  ever  done,  and  the  new 
ravon  industry  is  growing  with  great  rapidity.  Con¬ 
sumers  goods  generally  are  in  strong  demand,  the  result 
of  practically  full  employment  for  the  wage-working 
population  at  good  wages. 

The  only  serious  industrial  dispute  pending  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  that  in  the  coal  industry,  although  demands  for 
higher  wages  have  been  formulated  by  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  and  by  the  building  trades  in  New  York 
Citv  and  some  other  localities.  The  railroad  companies 
and  brotherhoods  are  working  upon  a  plan  for  the 
settlement  of  all  their  controversies,  to  ^  offered  to 
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Congress  in  substitution  for  the  existing  Railroad  Labor 
Board. 

Construction  W  ork 

A  great  factor  in  the  high  state  of  industrial  activity 
of  the  past  year  has  been  the  great  volume  of  building 
oj)erations.  Contracts  let  in  the  eleven  months  includ¬ 
ing  November  have  exceeded  in  the  amount  involved 
the  record  for  the  entire  year  1924.  It  is  possible  that 
this  activity,  which  has  been  at  a  high  rate  since  1922, 
may  show  some  decline  before  another  year  is  passed, 
but  the  amount  of  work  in  the  hands  of  architects  and 
contractors  is  greater  than  at  this  time  last  year,  which 
indicates  that  there  will  be  no  sudden  slump. 

Moreover,  this  is  the  day  of  very  large  industrial  en¬ 
terprises  and  much  construction  work  in  this  line  is 
under  consideration  over  the  country.  Hydro-electrical 
development  looms  large  in  this  field. 

The  railroads  have  expended  about  $750,000,000  upon 
capital  improvements  in  the  past  year,  although  their 
purchases  of  equipment  have  been  reduced.  The  pros¬ 
pects  now  are  that  the  latter  class  of  expenditures  will 
be  larger  in  the  year  to  come. 

A  Balanced  State  of  Industry 

The  permanency  of  a  state  of  prosperity  depends 
upon  balanced  relations  between  the  industries.  Since 
all  business  consists  of  an  exchange  of  products  and 
services,  the  output  of  the  industries  being  consumed 
by  the  people  who  produce  them  and  in  one  way  or 
another  serve  in  their  distribution,  and  since  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  the  great  body  of  the  population  does  not 
have  anything  like  complete  satisfaction  for  its  wants, 
it  is  obvious  that  if  the  population  is  properly  distrib¬ 
uted  in  the  industries  and  prices  are  in  right  relations, 
general  activity  or  prosperity  may  continue  indefinitely. 
It  is  only  as  industry  develops  into  an  unbalanced  con¬ 
dition  that  the  demand  for  goods  falls  off,  causing  un¬ 
employment  and  depression. 

The  various  industries  of  this  country  are  more  near¬ 
ly  a  state  of  normal  equilibrium  in  the  past  year  than 
they  have  been  heretofore  since  the  war,  and  this  is  the 
basis  for  confidence  in  a  continuance  of  the  present 
prosperous  conditions. 

The  Financial  Situation 

The  prosperous  condition  of  the  industries  gives 
promise  that  an  increasing  amount  of  capital  will  be 
available  for  industrial  expansion  in  the  coming  year. 
The  gradual  cleaning  up  of  old  indebtedness,  hanging 
over  from  the  collapse  of  1900-21,  releases  capital  for 
reinvestment.  Payments  upon  the  national  debt,  which 
in  the  past  year  approached  a  billion  dollars,  have  a 
like  significance  and  of  course  the  proposed  reduction 
of  taxation  will  have  similar  results. 

There  is  no  danger  of  a  lack  of  capital  to  provide 
for  the  employment  of  our  working  forces  in  develop¬ 
ment  work,  but  there  always  is  danger  that  legitimate 
prosperity  may  develop  into  speculative  excesses,  if 
credit  is  offered  in  abundance  upon  easy  terms.  The 
heavy  gold  imports  of  recent  years  have  been  a  menace 
rather  than  a  benefit,  because  of  the  facilities  for  infla¬ 
tion  thus  afforded.  During  the  past  year  the  loans, 
discounts  and  investments  of  the  reporting  member 
banks  of  the  reserve  system  have  increased  by  more 


than  $1,000,000,000,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  this  new 
credit  has  been  used  in  the  regular  trade  and  industry 
of  the  country.  Four-fifths  or  more  of  it  has  been  used 
in  the  purchase  of  stocks  or  real  estate  to  sell  again. 
No  great  harm  has  resulted  as  yet,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  enhancement  in  values  which  has 
resulted  is  in  large  degree  warranted  by  the  improved 
prospects  for  business  profits  and  outlook  for  the  coun¬ 
try’s  development.  The  rise,  however,  illustrates  the 
effects  of  great  amounts  of  credit  turned  loose  in  cer¬ 
tain  channels.  The  general  stability  shown  by  the  tables 
of  commodity  prices  is  more  significant  of  real  pros¬ 
perity. 

The  figures  for  our  foreign  trade  in  recent  weeks 
show  a  decline  in  the  balance  in  our  favor,  due  in  part 
to  smaller  exports  of  food  products  and  in  part  to 
larger  imports  of  raw  materials  for  our  industries.  It 
is  significant  that  there  is  no  great  showing  of  growth 
in  the  imports  of  manufactures.  Our  industries  are  not 
menaced  by  foreign  competition.  The  decline  in  the 
trade  balance  indicated  less  probability  of  heavy  gold 
imports,  but  the  net  amount  of  payments  running  our 
way  is  still  large  enough  to  cause  gold  to  come  in 
unless  we  make  foreign  loans.  There  is  little  danger 
that  these  will  be  lacking. 

Without  gold  imports  interest  rates  on  bank  funds 
probably  will  tend  to  be  a  little  stronger  in  the  coming 
year  than  in  last  year,  assuming  that  the  demand  is  well 
maintained.  The  member  banks  are  loaned  up  close  to 
the  limit  of  their  available  funds  at  the  present  time, 
and  probably  will  not  care  either  to  resort  to  the  reserve 
banks  or  to  dispose  of  their  security  holdings  unless 
rates  are  higher.  There  exists,  however,  within  reach 
an  abundant  supply  of  credit  for  legitimate  uses  or 
to  take  care  of  any  emergencies. 

*  *  * 

George  M.  Reynolds 
Chairman  of  the  Board 

Continental  and  Commercial  National  Bank 
Chicago,  III. 

The  farmers  who  have  worked  hard  and  practiced 
economy,  as  most  of  them  have  done,  are  more  pros¬ 
perous  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  during  the 
past  five  years.  Good  harvests  have  been  the  rule  and, 
in  the  main,  farm  prices  are  satisfactory. 

Industrial  centers  are  busy.  No  excessive  stocks  of 
raw  materials  or  manufactured  goods  have  been  accum¬ 
ulated.  Jobbers  and  retailers  report  an  encouraging 
movement  of  merchandise  into  consumers’  hands  and 
freight  car  loadings  bear  out  these  statements. 

The  railroads  of  the  country  have  had  a  good  year 
and,  consequently,  are  in  position  to  buy  equipment, 
make  repairs  to  right  of  way,  and  employ  labor  freely. 
This  they  have  not  always  been  able  to  do.  Their  ex¬ 
penditures  have  very  great  influence  upon  the  trend 
of  general  business. 

Alany  leading  business  men  and  high  government 
officials  have  been  predicting  a  continuation  of  prosper¬ 
ity  well  into  1926.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  extend  the  time 
over  a  much  longer  period.  The  foregoing  indications 
of  large  purchasing  power  form  the  basis  for  the 
favorable  forecasts  that  have  been  made. 

The  banking  situation  is  sound.  Reserves  are  quite 
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ample  and  farmers  and  business  men  may  rely  upon 
a  sufficient  supply  of  loanable  funds  at  fair  rates  to 
meet  their  reasonable  requirements. 

*  m  * 

Leonard  P.  Ayres 

Vice-President,  The  Cleveland  Trust  Company 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

General  business  is  now  at  prosperity  levels,  and  it 
promises  to  be  exceptionally  good  during  the  early 
months  of  1926.  It  now  seems  probable  that  this  period 
of  prosperity  will  reach  its  peak  during  1926,  and  begin 
a  gradual  downward  movement.  During  the  coming 
year  the  building  boom  which  has  been  under  way  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  four  years  will  probably  reach  its  top  and 
turn  downward,  but  building  costs  promise  to  remain 
high  and  firm.  Automobile  production  and  sales  will 
dearly  be  very  large  during  the  early  months  of  the 
year,  but  it  seems  doubtful  if  the  output  for  the  entire 
twelve  months  period  will  be  quite  as  large  as  that  of 

1925.  There  promises  to  be  a  downward  movement  of 
security  prices  including  both  stocks  and  bonds  during 

1926,  but  bond  prices  will  probably  recede  only  a  little, 
while  stock  prices  are  likely  to  decline  considerably. 
Wage  rates  and  commodity  prices  are  likely  to  move 
upward  during  the  year,  and  short-term  interest  rates 
will  probably  have  a  slowly  rising  trend. 

The  coming  year  promises  to  be  one  of  heavy  traffic 
and  large  profits  for  the  railroad,  and  probably  a  year 
of  record  breaking  output  in  iron  and  steel.  It  seems 
probable  that  1926  will  be  a  year  during  which  general 
business  will  be  rising  to  a  peak  of  real  prosperity  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  months,  and  declining  slowly  from  that 
peak  in  the  latter  months. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

J.  H.  Trego 

Executive  Manager,  National  Association 
of  Credit  Men 
New  York 

The  past  twelve  months  were  uneven.  The  earlier 
period  did  not  reflect  as  a  general  thing  a  rapid  in¬ 
dustrial  movement,  but  in  the  later  period  improvements 
became  noticeable  and  the  turn  into  1926  was  bright 
with  more  promise  than  the  turn  into  1925. 

Basic  production  has  of  late  been  satisfactorily  en¬ 
couraging.  The  rapid  movements  in  our  industries  were 
reflected  in  a  high  peak  of  carloadings  and  in  increase 
in  bank  clearings.  The  atmosphere  which  reflects  the 
pyschological  situation  was  optimistic.  Feeling  pre¬ 


vailed  that  our  country  was  enjoying  prosperity  yet 
not  devoid  of  a  few  strikingly  delicate  problems. 

We  cannot  isolate  ourselves  from  the  currents  of  in¬ 
ternational  finance  and  trade  movements.  There  are  re¬ 
actions  constantly,  unconscious  at  times  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  exerting  influences  on  our  own  business  move¬ 
ments.  Great  Britain  is  having  a  serious  struggle,  but 
her  tenacious  adherence  to  sound  credit  principles  will 
bring  her  through.  France’s  political  condition  and  the 
decline  of  the  franc  are  a  serious  disturbance  to  the 
stability  of  Europe  and  the  waves  of  this  situation  beat 
upon  our  shores.  The  adjustment  of  the  Italian  debt 
was  highly  satisfactory  for  all  concerned  and  should 
have  a  healthy  reaction  on  the  international  trade  of 
Italy. 

There  are  tendencies  in  our  country  to  use  credit  in 
improper  ways.  There  exist  speculative  tendencies 
which,  if  not  wisely  and  courageously  controlled,  will 
eat  into  our  reserv’es  and  prove  a  distressing  factor 
should  any  change  in  the  business  situation  occur. 
There  are  still  maladjustments  in  production  and  con¬ 
sumption,  and  we  are  too  freely  inclined  to  regard  pro¬ 
duction  as  an  index  of  prosperity  while  in  the  final 
word  it  is  consumption  which  makes  business. 

Sane  Conservatism 

Warnings  of  these  delicate  problems,  domestic  and 
foreign,  .should  be  repeated  frequently  for  after  all 
even  the  indifferent  traveler  will  heed  signs  and  signals 
if  they  are  waved  at  him  at  short  distances.  Taking 
into  consideration  the  numerous  factors,  favorable  and 
unfavorable,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  early  months 
of  1926  will  continue  to  show  a  good  circulation  of 
commodities,  a  fair  favorable  balance  in  our  export 
business,  a  metallic  reserve  of  safe  proportions  and  a 
real  prosperity  barring,  of  course,  the  difficulty  con¬ 
stantly  encountered  of  late  of  adjusting  overhead  to 
prices. 

Intelligent  merchandising  which  implies  economic 
production,  selling  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  the  con¬ 
version  of  commodities  into  safe  receivables  will  help 
above  all  things  to  maintain  an  even  line  in  our  busi¬ 
ness  movements  and  a  prosperity  in  which  all  can 
share.  In  short  space  one  cannot  review  every  feature 
in  our  modern  industrialism,  and  every  current  favor¬ 
able  or  disturbing  in  our  present  situation.  But  a  bird’s 
eye  view  of  all  of  the  elements  in  our  economic  life 
leads  me  to  the  belief  that  the  fore  part  of  1926  will 
average  satisfactorily.  We  must,  however,  never  fail 
to  keep  our  senses  clear  and  our  movements  in  accord 
with  practical  principles. 


How  Retailers  View  Trade  Prospects  in  the  Coming  Year 


Frankun  Simon 

Franklin  Simon  &  Company- 
New  York 

Looking  ahead,  as  I  shall  have  to,  to  give  you  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  how  I  view  prospects  for  the  year  1926 
for  the  retail  trade,  I  feel  confident  that  business  will 
be  very  prosperous.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  mapping 
out  my  merchandising  plans  for  Franklin  Simon  &  Co. 
fully  expecting  our  store  will  have  a  good  year. 


The  year  1925  has  meant  for  Franklin  Simon  &  Co. 
the  largest  volume  of  business  we  have  ever  done.  I 
am  of  the  belief  that  we  will  show  for  our  fiscal  year 
ending  January  31st,  the  largest  profits  as  well. 

Buying  Methods 

It  is  my  opinion  that  merchandise  in  the  ready-to- 
wear  lines  should  not  be  bought  too  far  in  advance. 
As  styles  change  quickly  the  manufacturers  must  adapt 
themselves  to  turning  out  their  merchandise  more 
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quickly  than  they  are  doing  under  their  present  system. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  a  believer  entirely  in  the 
liand-to-mouth  policy  of  buying,  as  the  retailer  must 
have  good  apparel  on  hand  at  all  times.  But  that 
apparel  must  be  up>-to-date  and  fashionable,  and  this 
cannot  be  if  we  buy  goods  in  the  month  of  November 
and  try  to  sell  it  to  the  public  in  the  hot  months  of 
June  and  July. 

I  also  think  that  the  retail  merchants  are  relying  en¬ 
tirely  too  much  on  the  merchandise  people  and  not 
sufficiently  on  the  buyer.  After  all,  it  is  the  buyer  who 
comes  in  contact  with  the  customer  and  knows  what 
the  customer  wants.  Merchandise  men  are  very  essen¬ 
tial  and  a  great  relief  to  the  heads  of  all  retail  garment 
stores,  but  too  many  of  them,  I  am  afraid,  work  on 
figures  only  and  you  cannot  run  a  successful  business 
on  figures  alone. 

A  Successful  Policy 

I  do  not  explain  our  policy  with  the  idea  that  it  is 
an  absolute  and  positive  solution  of  all  retail  garment 
evils,  but  we  have  found  that  where  the  buyer  and  the 
merchandise  man  have  lived  up  to  it,  it  has  proved  very 
successful  for  Franklin  Simon  &  Co.  Each  merchandise 
man  and  buyer  is  instructed  as  follows : 

“UNDER  NO  CIRCUMSTANCES 

'  is  any  buyer  to  figure  on  doing  more  than  \S% 
increase  over  last  season’s  net  sales  at  regular 
prices.  This  rule  must  not  be  broken. 

This  will  double  a  business  in  5  years  and 
prevent  losses  from  overbuying  and  overstock¬ 
ing  and  over  a  period  of  5  years  produce  the 
larger  percentage  of  yearly  profit. 

In  this  way  merchandise  becomes  of  greater 
fluidity;  quick  delivery  and  quick  trades  are 
and  ztfill  retnain — smaller  stocks  and  a  safer 
foundation. 

The  manufacturers  and  retailers  of  garments  espec¬ 
ially  have  an  unusual  opportunity  for  a  successful  year 
if  they  stress  style  and  quality  in  their  offerings  of 
merchandise.  Price  appeal,  of  course,  has  its  place, 
but  too  many  retailers  on  too  many  occasions  in  the 
past  have  sulwrdinated  style  and  quality  to  price,  hoping 
to  increase  their  volume  only  to  find  that  their  price 
appeals  have  left  deep  impressions  on  the  public  mind, 
turning  away  from  their  stores  that  considerable  per¬ 
centage  of  American  women  who  are  not  interested  in  a 
low  price  if  style  and  quality  are  sacrificed  in  order  to 
make  the  appeal  on  price. 

Style  Paramount 

The  situation  of  the  Fall  1925  was  much  improved 
over  the  Spring  season  indicating  very  definitely  that 
the  whole  trade  is  beginning  to  see  the  folly  of  constant 
price  pounding,  and  I  feel  hopeful  that  for  the  year 
1926  more  manufacturers  and  retailers  will  see  the 
futility  of  centering  their  offerings  around  how  cheaply 
they  can  present  their  wares,  instead  of  giving  primary 
thought  to  what  new  and  stylish  garments  they  can 
offer  to  their  customers. 

The  American  woman  wants  to  be  properly  dressed; 
this  is  self-evident.  She  wants  style  and  she  is  willing 
to  pay  a  fair  and  reasonable  price  for  her  garments. 
But  the  one  thing  the  American  woman  does  not  want 


is  cheap  and  inferior  style  and  quality,  simply  because 
they  are  to  be  had  at  a  low  price. 

Reiterating  what  I  have  said  on  previous  occasions — 
for  I  believe  it  can  not  be  said  too  often — price  appeal 
and  the  production  of  too  many  of  one  style  of  gar¬ 
ment,  take  away  the  individuality  of  dress  for  the 
American  woman,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  so  many 
of  them  during  the  past  year  have  deserted  the  garment 
departments  of  the  stores,  going  back  to  the  dressmaker, 
through  which  the  department  stores  have  increased  the 
sale  of  their  yard  goods  to  a  very  large  extent. 

It  is  by  no  means  too  late  to  remedy  the  situation. 
And  the  solution  lies  entirely  with  the  garment  trade 
itself.  If  both  manufacturer  and  retailer  will  give  more 
thought  to  style,  the  industry  will,  in  my  opinion  have  a 
Prosperous  and  Happy  New  Year. 

*  *  * 

J.  B.  Walker 

The  Pelletier  Stores  Company 
Topeka,  Kan. 

There  has  been  a  steady  upclimb  to  business  in  east¬ 
ern  Kansas  the  past  six  months  with  strong  indication 
the  upward  trend  will  continue.  Western  Kansas,  with 
Ix>or  1925  crops,  is  not  in  so  favorable  a  condition. 

The  year  1924  was  the  turning  point  toward  better 
business  in  Kansas.  Returns  from  heavy  crops  that 
year  largely  went  to  liquidate  bank  loans,  and  retail 
business  in  eastern  Kansas  began  to  move  upward  in 
1925  at  the  time  another  good  crop  was  assured. 

At  this  writing  Kansas  has  a  larger  wheat  acreage 
than  1925,  and  it  is  in  most  favorable  condition.  Busi¬ 
ness  prospects  for  1926  are  bright  with  no  detrimental 
factor  in  view. 

«  «  « 

John  W.  Scott 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  and  Company 
Chicago,  III. 

The  year  1925  was  without  unusual  price  changes 
in  most  lines  of  dry  goods.  The  average  price  of  goods 
distributed  at  wholesale  was  a  trifle  lower  than  the 
average  for  1924;  notwithstanding  this,  a  larger  busi¬ 
ness  in  dollars  has  passed. 

So  called  “hand  to  mouth”  business  has  continued 
during  the  year  and  is  still  general.  Two  reasons  are 
given — one  that  well  assorted  stocks  of  staple  goods  are 
found  at  wholesale  without  evidence  of  a  higher  range 
of  prices  coming.  The  other  reason  given  is  that  the 
frequent  style  changes  have  made  it  advantageous  to 
buy  goods  when  they  were  needed. 

A  large  cotton  crop  grown  this  year  will  provide 
plenty  of  raw  material  at  prices  lower  than  in  1924 — 
notwithstanding  a  larger  part  of  this  crop  than  usual  is 
of  low  grade ;  what  part  of  the  crop  is  low  grade  will  be 
in  dispute  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  distribution  of  Rayon  products  has  increased 
rapidly — both  in  garments  and  in  yard  goods.  Some 
cotton  mills  have  a  part  of  their  machinery  on  Rayon 
and  competition  on  Rayon  fabrics  will  be  very  keen. 

The  “ability  of  the  consumer  to  buy”  is  too  gener¬ 
ally  debated  to  have  a  place  in  this  short  review.  How¬ 
ever,  the  consumer  is  buying  and  it  appears  that  he  is 
buying  more  and  more  on  some  plan  of  deferred  pay- 
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ments.  Clothing:  stores  are  now  selling  suits  and  over¬ 
coats  on  a  small  cash  payment  down  and  a  weekly  pay¬ 
ment  covering  a  period  of  ten  weeks. 

We  believe  that  a  good  volume  of  dry  goods  will 
pass  to  the  consumer  during  the  next  six  months. 

*  *  * 

Jesse  Isidor  Straus 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Company,  Inc., 

New  York 

There  would  seem  to  be  reasonable  grounds  for  ex¬ 
pectation  of  continuing  prosperity  in  this  country.  The 
main  contributing  factors  are  favorable — ample  work 
for  all  at  good  wages,  no  anticipation  of  violent  legis¬ 
lative  upsets,  no  important  elections  indicating  chang¬ 
ing  national  policies,  continued  effort  of  national  ad¬ 
ministration  toward  economy  and  reduced  taxation. 

Business,  both  manufacturing  and  distributing,  has 
been  for  some  years  conservatively  conducted  with  the 
possible  exceptions  of  motors  and  building.  These  may 
cause  some  trouble,  but  the  cure  can  be  rapidly  applied 
through  closer  scrutiny  of  credits  and  higher  money 
rates.  The  adjustment  will  probably  be  gradual  and  not 
violent.  There  is  cause  for  some  uneasiness  in  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  field  of  installment  selling,  but  there  are 
visible  evidences  from  numerous  directions  of  growing 
antagonisms  toward  this  method  of  distribution. 

Our  tariff  policy  would  seem  to  be  dynamite-laden. 
Certain  products  are  dumped  abroad  at  prices  less  than 
those  quoted  for  home  consumption,  and  though  this  is 
not  a  new  development,  the  post-war  results  may  bring 
about  antagonisms  and  retaliatory  measures  that  are 
not  pleasant  to  contemplate.  Excessive  import  duties 
are  conducive  to  lax.  unprogressive,  and  inefficient  meth¬ 
ods.  The  losses  are  borne  by  every  consumer;  the 
profits  accrue  to  the  few  over-protected  producers. 
Moreover,  we  have  a  productive  capacity  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  factories  beyond  our  power  to  consume,  and 
continuing  exports  postulates  imports. 

We  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  invest  permanently 
abroad,  so  that  credit  balances  must  be  periodically 
settled  with  merchandise  or  gold.  The  former  we  en¬ 
deavor  to  exclude,  the  latter  we  already  have  more 
of  than  we  need,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  covets  it. 

Our  safety  lies  in  the  fact  that  despite  little  apparent 
intensive  economic  and  political  forethought,  we  usually 
blunder  through — our  national  resources  are  so  abund¬ 
ant.  Insofar  as  our  own  craft  is  concerned,  we  have 
learned  to  be  conservatively  progressive,  and  are  giving 
a  more  professionally  scientific  attention  to  our  prob¬ 
lems.  We  seem  to  be  in  the  main  soundly  foundationed. 
*  ♦  * 

SiGMOND  Baer 

Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  Dry  Goods  Company 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  my  estimation,  1926  should  be  a  most  satisfactory 
year.  This  opinion  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  economic 
conditions  in  this  country  today  are  fundamentally 
sound  in  every  way,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  presup¬ 
pose  that  there  should  be  any  change  in  this  regard. 

With  possibly  the  exception  of  labor  employed  in 
the  anthracite  coal  mines,  which  are  not  functioning 
because  of  the  present  strike,  there  is  practically  no 


unemployment  throughout  the  country  today. 

Building  still  continues  on  a  large  scale  and  at  least 
for  the  time  being,  the  forecast  does  not  point  to  an 
over  supply  of  building  structures,  either  for  housing 
or  business  purposes. 

The  one  artificial  phase  of  business,  however,  as  I 
see  it,  is  the  e.xtreme  development  of  the  time-payment 
idea  of  credit,  particularly  as  evidenced  in  the  sale  of 
men’s  clothing,  and  I  am  afraid  when  a  period  of  un- 
emplo>’ment  does  come,  that  this  method  of  extending 
credit  may  prove  a  burden  to  those  merchants  using  it. 

*  « 

George  B.  Joh.nson 
R.  H.  White  Company 
Boston,  Mass. 

Labor  is  well  employed  at  a  wage  which  compared 
with  pre-war  figures  is  easily  double,  whereas  the  bulk 
of  the  commodities  which  they  have  to  purchase,  are 
only  fifty  per  cent  above  pre-war  level.  Therefore  the 
wage  dollar  has  an  increased  purchasing  power  of 
twenty-five  per  cent.  There  is  nothing  in  sight  which 
would  indicate  any  decrease  in  employment,  barring 
possibly  the  fact  that  building  has  about  caught  up 
with  the  demand  and  that  the  demand  for  automobiles 
may  show  some  decrease. 

It  seems  very  obvious  that  the  spring  of  1926  should 
be  good  for  business  and  as  the  retailer,  after  his  lesson 
of  five  years  ago,  is  conservative  in  his  buying,  it  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  enough  to  know  for  the  present. 

*  *  * 

Bentley  P.  Neff 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
Duluth  Glass  Block  Store  Company 
Duluth,  Minn. 

Retail  Trade  is  a  reflection  of  general  business  con¬ 
ditions  and  is  sharing  in  the  steady  improvement  which 
has  now  become  world  wide.  When  basic  industries 
such  as  farming,  mining,  manufacturing,  navigation 
and  railroading,  are  good,  then  retail  trade  flourishes. 
Fundamentally  conditions  are  getting  better  day  by  day, 
and  it  is  very  safe  to  assume  that  Retail  Stores  will 
share  in  the  gradually  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
countrj'.  1925  was  better  than  1924,  and,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  1926  will  continue  to  show  a  moderate  but  steady 
increase  in  volume  of  sales  and  in  net  profits. 

*  *  * 

W.  T.  Duker 
W.  T.  Duker  Company 
Quincy,  III. 

The  outlook  for  the  first  half  of  1926  should  be 
entirely  satis factoiy.  In  the  past  there  was  an  inter¬ 
action  between  the  stock  market’s  behavior  and  general 
business  activity.  We  might  ask  if  the  upward  swing 
in  the  stock  market  has  been  checked,  whether  there 
will  be  a  check  on  general  business?  We  consider  that 
the  spectacular  upswing  in  stocks  should  not  be  com¬ 
pared  with  business  conditions  as  business  would  not 
in  any  line  advance  in  a  corresponding  degree  as  the 
stock  market. 

When  you  study  the  various  factors  affecting  demand 
and  supply  of  commodities,  we  can’t  see  that  there  is 
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going  to  be  any  great  upswing  in  business  as  it  would 
mean  an  inflation  of  prices  and  the  moment  prices  ad¬ 
vance  the  public  quits  buying.  We  confidently  look 
for  some  lower  prices,  especially  in  textiles  and  ready- 
to-wear  ;  in  other  words,  the  same  dollar  will  buy  possi¬ 
bly  from  $1.05  to  $1.15  worth  of  merchandise  on  the 
prices  of  1924  or  1925  and  this  alone  should  be  a  strong 
incentive  for  the  buying  public  to  supply  their  needs 
more  freely. 

m  m  m 

ViCTOE  W.  SlNCEBE 

President,  National  Department  Stores,  Inc., 
and  The  Bailey  Company, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Faith  in  our  Government  and  its  ideals,  plus  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  economic  and  industrial  conditions  which 
have  allowed  us  to  say  that  the  trade  of  the  last  six 
months  was  good,  should  lead  us  to  look  forward  to  a 
good  1926. 

However,  there  are  new  sj-mptoms  which  prudent  re¬ 
tail  diagnosticians  find  present  and  which  are  very  im¬ 
portant.  and  one  of  which  is  the  enlargement  in  scope 
of  the  Credit  System.  Let  us  hope  that  the  best  of 
our  retail  brain  power  will  give  much  time  and  thought 
to  its  consequences. 

In  this  ever  changing  industry'  of  ours,  we  should 
be  ever  optimistically  cautious,  and  if  we  exercise  cau¬ 
tion  without  pessimism,  ever  mindful  of  the  penalties 
of  overestimation  both  as  to  purchases  and  sales,  and 
be  satisfied  with  a  fair  and  normal  increase  in  both,  we 
should  have  reason  to  say,  in  my  opinion,  that  1926 
will  be  a  good  year. 

*  *  * 

R\lph  C.  Hudson 
O^Neill  &  Company,  Inc., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  will  be  a  continued 
and  sustained  volume  of  business  throughout  1926,  but 
are  making  our  plans  in  the  matter  of  expense  and 
purchasing  on  the  conservative  side.  Fundamental  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  country  seem  to  be  sound  and  local  con¬ 
ditions  in  Baltimore  are  good.  It  usually,  however, 
is  at  the  time  when  everything  is  running  smoothly 
that  somebody  throws  the  monkey  wrench. 

We  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  a  business  that  is 
conservatively  managed,  with  due  regard  to  its  assort¬ 
ments  of  wanted  merchandise,  with  a  definite  policy 
of  only  advertising  those  things  in  which  the  public  is 
interested,  will  always  continue  to  go  forward  success¬ 
fully  in  the  matter  of  sales  and  profits. 

*  «  « 

S.  F.  Rothschild 
Abraham  &  Straus.  Inc., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

It  is  fairly  clear  in  the  minds  of  business  men,  that 
with  basic  industries  enjoying  good  health,  with  world 
trade  conditions  improving,  and  the  establishment  of 
European  credit  imminent,  with  a  minimum  of  unem¬ 
ployment  both  in  the  year  just  concluded  and  indicated 
as  a  condition  of  1926,  there  is  every  reason  to  be  san¬ 
guine  about  the  coming  year. 

It  will  doubtless  be  a  year  in  which  business  can  go 


full  steam  ahead  on  a  clear  track,  with  no  known  factors 
seriously  to  hinder  its  progress. 

Under  such  conditions  as  these,  business  men  should 
keep  in  mind  the  necessity  for  just  as  careful  operation 
as  in  times  not  so  satisfactory.  Over-stocks  should  not 
be  allowed  to  accumulate,  expenses  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  increase  except  under  careful  supervision,  com¬ 
mitments  should  not  be  made  too  extensively,  nor  too 
far  in  the  future.  Carelessness  now  would  lay  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  real  difficulties  in  the  future,  if  circumstances 
and  conditions  should  unexpectedly  change. 

The  careful  business  man  will,  in  1926,  have  one  hand 
on  the  go-ahead  throttle  and  the  other  on  the  brake. 

«  «  # 

Robest  Bb.\un 

Porteous,  Mitchell  and  Braun  Company 
Portland,  Me. 

In  a  country  as  large  as  ours,  with  its  tremendous 
range  of  interests,  universal  adversity  or  prosperity 
rarely  if  ever  prevails.  At  present  there  is  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  passing,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that  this  condition  will  continue  for  some  time.  This 
insures  a  good  degree  of  employment,  which  must  find 
favorable  reflection  in  the  retail  business. 

There  never  has  been  a  time  when  the  retailer  faced 
as  many  problems  and  as  keen  competition  as  confronts 
him  at  the  opening  of  the  coming  year.  While  he  has 
this  to  meet,  he  also  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowii^f 
that  as  a  whole  the  country  over,  the  general  outlook 
is  most  sound  and  encouraging  and  that  his  own  indi¬ 
vidual  success  or  failure  is  mostly  the  measure  of  his 
own  ability. 

«  «  « 

Donald  Det 

Dey  Brothers  &  Company 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  sign  posts  of  business  for  the  last  year  should 
be  of  some  interest  as  pointing  a  way  to  the  next  year. 
The  retrospect  in  this  connection  brings  me  to  think 
hopefully.  Surely  we  may  profit  by  examining  the  past 
and  as  my  mind  is  hopeful  I  read  with  deepest  interest 
the  signs  that  are  hopeful ;  and  they  are  not  a  few. 

If  the  ablest  men  were  to  give  a  dissertation  on  their 
ideas  of  the  trend  of  fashion  for  the  next  year,  it  might 
help  our  treasuries  more  than  anything  else  they  might 
say,  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  business  of  today  has 
become  a  matter  of  fashion  rather  than  a  matter  of 
value. 

.\ny  well-managed  house  can  enter  the  year  1926  with 
courage  and  expect  a  reasonable  return. 

*  *  * 

W.  S.  Moler 
L.  Bamberger  &  Company 
Newark,  N.  J. 

At  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be  nothing  on  the 
business  horizon  that  would  indicate  other  than  a  ban¬ 
ner  year.  This  is  true  of  the  entire  Atlantic  seaboard, 
but  especially  true  of  Northern  New  Jersey.  The  new 
Holland  Tunnels  under  the  E^st  River  are  expected 
to  be  open  for  traffic  late  this  year.  These  tunnels, 
which  will  permit  vehicular  traffic  to  flow  directly  from 
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New  Jersey  to  New  York  and  vice  versa,  will  bring, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  are  bringing,  tens  of  thousands 
of  new  residents  to  this  district.  Realty  values  are 
booming  and  there  api>ears  to  be  an  abundance  of  mon¬ 
ey  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  spending  liberally 
and  well.  We  are  looking  forward  to  1926  with  genuine 
enthusiasm. 

♦  *  * 

Bernahd  Heinz 
The  Heinz  Store 
Scrmton,  Pa. 

Large  department  and  large  chain  stores  will  find  a 
fair  increase  in  their  1926  volume. 

Small  stores  will  find  conditions  harder  than  in  1925. 

Constructive  help  must  be  given  and  received  for 
small  stores  to  exist. 

*  *  * 

E.  C.  Sams 

President,  J.  C.  Penney  Company, 

New  York 

Leaving  scientific  deductions  concerning  national 
prosperity  to  the  skill  and  interpretation  of  statistical 
experts,  the  outlook  for  business,  as  reported  by  the 
Managers  of  our  stores,  is  promising  of  good  things 
for  1926. 

While,  in  a  few  localities  where  we  have  stores,  the 
present  business  condition  is  not  up  to  the  one  hundred 
per  cent  level,  still,  practically  all  our  Managers  are 
optimistic.  This  attitude  on  their  part  may,  perhaps, 
be  considered  to  have  more  than  passing  interest  and 
value,  when  it  is  remembered  that  we  operate  six  hund¬ 
red  and  seventy-six  stores  in  forty  four  states  and  there¬ 
fore  draw  upon  a  widely  diversified  area  for  our  infor¬ 
mation  and  deductions. 

*  *  * 

Alfred  Fantl 
120  West  32nd  Street, 

New  York 

One  dislikes  being  always  an  optimist  as  well  as 
always  a  pessimist,  but  I  can  only  feel  optimistic  regard¬ 
ing  business  conditions  for  the  year  1926.  I  am  most 
sincere  when  I  express  the  belief  that  the  coming  year 
will  prove  one  of  the  most  prosperous  we  have  had 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  I  say  this  not  only  from 
the  fact  that  we  are  already  receiving,  prior  to  Christ¬ 
mas,  substantial  orders  for  new  merchandise,  but  from 
the  standpoint  as  well  of  the  generally  improved  con¬ 
dition  of  the  farmer  and  laborer,  the  reduction  in  fed¬ 
eral  taxes,  and  the  tremendous  boom  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  (if  this  is  now  an  indication,  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past). 

The  manufacturer  can  have  as  big  and  as  profitable  a 
season  as  the  retailer  providing  he  will  curtail  the  usual 
over-production,  and  providing  the  retailer  anticipates 
to  a  certain  extent  his  requirements. 


Ernest  C.  Hastings 
The  Caldwell  Store,  Inc., 

Washington,  Pa. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  business  conditions  in 
Southwestern  Pennsylvania  are  going  to  show  decided 
improvement  in  1926.  Mines  are  gradually  being 
opened  on  a  wage  scale  that  will  enable  them  to  compete 
with  other  fields.  Steel  mills  have  advance  orders  for 
1926,  with  empty  stockrooms.  A  great  many  new  roads 
and  other  public  works  are  planned  for  next  year 
which  will  give  employment  to  a  great  many  laborers. 
Retail  stocks  are  low  and  while  many  businesses  have 
suffered  in  volume,  there  have  been  economies  of  oper¬ 
ation  effected  that  will  put  retailing  on  a  better  basis 
for  the  coming  year.  All  in  all  the  prospects  for  1926 
are  much  better  than  they  were  this  time  last  year  for 
1925. 

*  *  * 

George  T.  Howe 
Howe  Brothers,  Inc., 

Carrollton,  Ky. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  local  merchants, 
bankers,  and  manufacturers  is  that  business  will  be 
good  in  this  section  during  the  first  half  of  1926,  but 
there  is  some  doubt  about  the  continuance  of  such  con¬ 
ditions  throughout  the  latter  half  of  the  year. 

Retail  business  in  this  section  during  1926  will  de¬ 
pend  very  largely  on  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Bur¬ 
ley  Tobacco  Growers’  Cooperative  Association,  which  is 
entering  the  sixth  and  final  year  of  its  membership  con¬ 
tract.  The  Burley  Association  is  the  largest  co-opera¬ 
tive  marketing  organization  in  America,  the  crops  of 
more  than  100,000  growers  being  under  its  charge.  The 
principle  of  the  extension  of  co-operative  marketing 
to  all  farm  crops,  which  is  being  advocated  by  the 
President  and  his  agricultural  advisers,  will,  in  a  sense, 
receive  its  severest  test  during  1926,  and  the  degree  of 
success  or  failure  of  the  biggest  of  all  such  co-opera¬ 
tives  will  have  far  reaching  effects. 

The  principal  obstacle  in  the  path  of  success  of  the 
tobacco  co-operatives  and  of  co-operative  marketing  in 
general,  is  that  the  members  cannot  immediately  real¬ 
ize  on  their  crops,  since  the  Associations  have  no  capi¬ 
tal  and  it  is  necessary  to  defer  payments  for  a  given 
crop  over  a  period  of  years.  Whether  the  inconvenience 
of  deferred  payments  is  offset  by  a  higher  market  price 
in  the  long  run,  will  be  a  question  for  the  Burley 
growers  to  determine  during  1926,  as  their  present 
marketing  agreement  expires  with  the  1926  crop  and 
they  will  no  doubt  be  called  upon  to  enter  into  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  present  arrangement. 

For  this  reason  1926  will  be  a  year  of  interesting 
developments  in  this  section.  The  first  half  of  the 
year  should  be  carried  along  by  the  momentum  of 
1925,  but  the  conditions  during  the  latter  half  are 
shrouded  in  uncertainty. 


Manufacturers  Comment  on 

Edwin  S.  Bater 

President,  Julius  Kayser  &  Company 
New  York 

As  far  as  the  business  year  1926  is  concerned,  I 
personally  look  forward  to  a  continuance  of  the  favor- 


Business  Prospects  for  1926 

able  conditions  that  have  prevailed  during  the  present 
year. 

Speaking  particularly  of  textile  products,  I  do  not 
thiific  that  we  will  see  any  large  fluctuations  in  prices 
of  primary  materials,  such  as  cotton  and  silk.  A  steady 
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market  in  primary  materials  ought  to  benefit  both  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors,  and  owing  to  the  way  in  which 
business  is  conducted  at  present  there  is  not  much 
chance  of  over-production. 

The  economic  condition  of  this  country,  compared 
with  other  large  countries  of  the  world,  is  exceptionally 
favorable,  basic  conditions  are  sounder  than  they  have 
been  in  many  years,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  limit 
the  favorable  forecast  to  the  coming  year.  These  gen¬ 
eral  conditions  of  prosperity  may  endure  for  a  number 
of  years. 

*  *  * 

G.  B.  McCallum 

President,  McCallum  Hosiery  Company, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

We  are  anticipating  that  1926  will  be  a  year  of  good 
business,  both  general  and  in  hosiery  lines.  We  do 
not  look  for  a  boom  nor  do  we  want  one. 

As  we  approach  the  New  Year,  the  quantity  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  sight  for  spring  delivery  appears  quite  satis¬ 
factory.  Beyond  that  time,  we  are  depending  upon  the 
present  temper  of  the  American  people  to  continue  the 
prosperity  now  in  existence. 

Volume  of  business  for  1925  has  been  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  as  we  have  delivered  the  largest  quantity  of  goods 
in  the  history  of  our  business. 

*  *  * 

S.  E.  SUMMERFIELD 

President,  Gotham  Silk  Hosiery  Company,  Inc. 

New  York 

The  full  fashioned  hosiery  industry  is  at  present  in 
better  shape  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  with  all 
indications  pointing  toward  the  continuance  of  excellent 
business  for  some  months  to  come. 

What  with  employment  conditions  good,  the  agricul¬ 
tural  situation  well  in  hand,  and  Europe  righting  itself, 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  now  be  entering 
an  era  of  great  prosperity. 

♦  *  * 

R.  Sadowsky 
R.  Sadowsky,  Inc. 

New  York 

About  the  prospects  for  next  year  I  say,  without  a 
moment’s  hesitation — I  am  most  optimistic ! 

I  feel  great  confidence  in  1926  and  am  con\'inced  that 
there  is  a  healthy  solidity  for  prosperity  throughout 
the  entire  year. 

As  to  the  Coat  and  Suit  Industry,  that  is  on  a  more 
sound  basis  than  ever  before.  Both  buying  and  selling 
are  done  more  scientifically  and  carefully  with  more 
satisfactory  results  to  all  concerned.  An  overstocked 
condition  is  apparently  a  thing  of  the  past  for  both 
wholesaler  and  retailer — I  speak  of  the  majority; — 
both  have  a  more  frequent  turnover  of  their  stocks  and 
as  a  result  of  this  sane  manipulation  of  their  merchan¬ 
dise  there  is  a  healthier  and  more  prosperous  general  at¬ 
mosphere. 

The  consumer  on  the  other  hand  has  a  good  earn¬ 
ing  capacity,  is  spending  money  freely  and  is  ready  to 
buy  new  things  as  soon  as  offered. 


E.  Van  Raalte 

President,  Van  Raalte  Company 
New  York 

The  trend  of  business  in  the  Van  Raalte  Company 
products  for  1926  is  toward  a  continued  increase  in 
the  usage  of  these  articles.  All  it  requires  is  an  endeavor 
on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  to  give  the  fullest  co¬ 
operation  to  the  distributors  of  this  merchandise — that 
is.  Service,  which  this  Company  is  trying  to  do. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

J.  G.  Hickey 

Hickey-Freeman  Company, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  lately  about  hand-to- 
mouth  buying.  What  has  been  taking  place  among  the 
more  progressive  retailers  is  buying  in  a  more  intelligent 
way.  While  they  are  leaving  themselves  open  for  filling 
in  a  certain  part  of  their  needs  as  they  come  closer  to 
their  own  active  selling  season,  their  own  keenness 
shows  them  the  wisdom  of  buying  a  substantial  part 
of  their  season’s  requirements  early. 

An  intelligent  analysis  of  the  store’s  business  and  its 
requirements  must  ultimately  react  to  the  benefit  of  the 
industry,  because  the  retailers  will  be  in  a  better  position 
to  sell  at  a  profit  the  merchandise  they  buy. 

The  following  analysis  of  our  own  business  for  the 
last  four  years  indicates  how  slight  is  this  dropping  off 
of  buying  in  advance. 


Year 

Early  Orders 

Duplicators 

1921 

84-2/3% 

15-1/3% 

1922 

84-1/2% 

WAVo 

1923 

86% 

14% 

1924 

82% 

18% 

While  the  early  orders  show  a  slightly  lower  percent¬ 
age,  the  volume  has  been  greater.  The  higher  percentage 
of  duplicates  is  due  to  the  demand  for  special  fabrics 
and  also  for  formal  garments,  all  of  which  we  have 
kept  in  stock. 

The  orders  we  have  already  booked  for  Spring  will 
keep  us  working  at  capacity  up  to  the  time  of  starting 
garments  for  next  Fall. 

Good  Educational  Articles  for  Store 
Workers  Appearing  in  Press 

A  series  of  educational  articles  addressed  chiefly  to 
retail  store  workers  has  been  running  for  several 
weeks  in  The  New  York  “Evening  Graphic,’’  a  tabloid 
newspaper  with  a  large  circulation.  They  are  written 
and  signed  by  J.  Frank  Beale,  formerly  advertising 
director  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  connected 
also  with  Saks  &  Co.,  Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  and 
various  publications. 

The  articles  so  far  have  contained  much  good  ma¬ 
terial  of  a  sensible,  practical  kind.  They  deal  separately 
with  such  subjects  as  Courtesy,  Patience,  Attention, 
Duty,  Ambition,  Health,  Opportunity  and  many  others 
having  a  bearing  on  store  service.  The  writer  makes 
his  points  effectively  and  his  articles  are  short  and  chatty 
enough  to  sustain  interest. 

It  is  understood  that  these  “Graphic”  articles  will  be 
syndicated  to  papers  throughout  the  country. 
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To  Be  Successful,  Consider  the  Selling 

A  3,000  Year  Old  Chinese  Proverb  Is  Still  a  Fundamental 
Business  Precept  —  Public  Is  Learning  to  Judge  Value 
By  Samuel  W.  Reyburn,  President,  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York 

(Reprinted  by  special  permission  from  SYSTEM  the  Magasine  of  Business.) 


IF  you  would  be  a 
successful  merchant, 
consider  the  selling 
before  you  buy.” 

It  rather  startled  me  to 
come  across  that  sen¬ 
tence.  Not  that  its  coun¬ 
sel  is  unsound  —  it  is 
soundness  itself.  But  I 
had  been  telling  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  store  the  same 
thing  in  my  own  way — 
telling  it  as  a  modern  de¬ 
velopment  in  retailing. 

And  it  happens  to  be  a 
Chinese  proverb  which 
was  old  3,000  years  ago ! 

It  may  be  that  we  have 
worked  out  something 
new  in  the  management 
of  retail  stores,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that, 
for  the  most  part  we  are  just  engaged  in  picking  up 
bits  of  the  old  arts  which  have  been  lost.  I  am  afraid 
to  say  that  anything  is  new.  But  it  does  seem  that  in  the 
last  quarter-century  we  have  applied  some  old  ideas 
in  a  new  way. 

The  principle  of  the  chain  store  is  not  new,  but  its 
development  is;  the  principle  of  the  mail-order  house 
is  not  new,  but  it  could  not  have  been  worked  out  with¬ 
out  cheap  postage — ^and  cheap  postage  is  new.  The  de¬ 
partment  store  is  not  new,  but  the  taking  it  out  of  the 
merchant  class  and  making  it  more  nearly  an  agent  of 
the  buyer,  if  not  new,  is  at  least  new  as  applied  on  a 
large  scale. 

Chain  Stores 

Retailing  has  moved  forward ;  every  kind  of  business 
has  moved  forward.  Whether  or  not  retailing  has 
moved  ahead  as  fast  as  manufacturing  is  something 
which  I  fortunately  do  not  have  to  decide.  The  most 
striking  retail  development  has  been  in  the  chain  store. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  we  had  chain  stores — the  5- 
and  10-cent  stores  and  the  grocery  stores,  but  they  had 
not  the  prosperity  or  the  position  they  hold  today. 
There  are  many  who  believe  that  the  chain-store  prin¬ 
ciple  is  the  coming  principle  in  distribution.  I  do  not 
share  that  view.  I  think  we  are  going  to  find  that  no 
one  kind  of  store  is  the  best  store,  but  that  the  best  will 
be  the  store  which  suits  the  goods  it  offers  to  the  kind 
of  people  it  sells  to. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  store  of  the  Woolworth  type. 
It  began  on  the  price  and  utility  appeal  and,  keeping 
the  price  appeal,  has  gone  out  into  novelties  and  notions. 
The  price  appeal  substitutes  order-taking  for  selling — 


the  goods  are  so  exposed 
that  they  will  sell  them¬ 
selves.  The  concerted 
buying  i>ermits  the  price 
appeal  to  be  continuous. 
These  stores  do  not  have 
to  hold  out  that  they  will 
always  have  certain  lines 
of  goods ;  they  can  buy 
through  a  wide  range  of 
goods  which  may  be  sold 
at  the  5-  and  10-cent  rate, 
but  their  customers  do  not 
expect  them  to  have  any 
one  brand  always  in  stock. 
The  customers,  while,  per¬ 
haps,  not  understanding 
the  merchandising  meth¬ 
ods,  have  at  least  accepted 
them  to  the  degree  that 
they  do  not  insist,  as  ir 
a  department  store,  that 
a  certain  kind  of  article  be  always  on  hand  ready  to 
be  bought.  Many  people  visit  the  5-  and  10-cent 
stores  regularly.  They  are,  in  every  sense,  regular  cus¬ 
tomers  and  their  good-will  is  an  asset,  but  they  stand 
ready  to  buy  what  the  store  that  day  offers — ^they  re¬ 
gard  all  of  their  purchases  more  or  less  as  bargains. 
The  bargain  element — the  price  appeal — is  foremost 
and  is  it  kept  foremost  through  the  economies  of  massed 
buying. 

Limitations 

We  used  to  think  that  these  stores,  because  of  this 
price  appeal,  were  only  for  people  who  could  afford  to 
pay  little.  Now  we  know  that  the  price  appeal  is  prac¬ 
tically  universal  and  that  the  5-  and  10-cent  store  is 
not  so  much  a  cheap  store  as  a  definite  way  of  mer¬ 
chandising  low-priced  articles.  I  understand  that  the 
stores  in  the  higher-priced  shopping  districts  do  better 
than  those  in  the  lower  priced.  The  people  who  go  to 
the  higher-priced  sections  have  more  money  to  spend. 
We  do  not  yet  know  the  chain  price  limit,  but,  I  imagine 
with  the  present  purchasing  power  of  money,  it  is 
below  $1. 

The  Woolworth  idea,  which  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  of  the  chain  grocery  stores,  will  not  hold  for  arti¬ 
cles  where  the  customer  demands  service — that  is,  for 
articles  which  are  not  self-selling.  The  moment  the 
service  factor  comes  in,  then  we  simply  have  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  maintain 
either  the  chain  rate  of  turnover  or  the  chain  selling 
costs.  Every  large  community  has  the  low-price  de¬ 
partment  store  which  fits  in  between  the  chain  store 
and  the  higher-grade  department  store.  The  cooperative 
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low  selling  costs — the  catalog  takes  the  place  of  the 
store,  and  so  the  mail-order  house,  essentially,  is  only 
a  warehouse  and  shipping  room  with  an  inexpensive 
clerical  force  to  handle  orders.  The  great  difficulty  of 
a  mail-order  business  is  its  lack  of  mobility.  It  is  a 
risky  business  on  a  falling  market,  because  it  cannot 
quickly  readjust  its  prices  and  also  it  cannot  often  make 
money  on  style  goods.  One  retailer  in  New  York  who 
does  a  very  large  mail  business  in  women’s  clothing 
told  me  that  he  regarded  his  mail  business  purely  as 
advertising.  He  sells  only  style  goods  and  his  returns 
are  so  high  as  to  take  all  the  profit  out  of  the  selling. 
However,  he  thinks  that  these  mail  contacts  are  valu¬ 
able,  because  when  the  out-of-town  people  come  to 
New  York  they  are  fairly  certain  to  visit  his  store. 

We  are  now  rapidly  learning  that  no  one  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  forms  of  distribution  is  in  any  sense  exclusive, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  each  has  its  own  definite 
function  and  it  is  not  successful  when  it  tries  to  take 
over  a  merchandising  field  which  does  not  belong  to  it. 
The  various  systems  somewhat  overlap  and  to  that 
extent  they  are  competitive,  but  the  overlap  is  compara¬ 
tively  small  and  the  competition  is  not  important. 

on  intensive  selling  for  their 

distribution."  Room  for  All 

The  modern  idea  of  business  is  to  restrict  activities 
buying  for  independent  stores  which  are  not  in  compe-  within  the  most  profitable  fields  and  not  to  attempt  to 
tition  and  which  appeal  to  more  or  less  the  same  kind  do  everything.  The  department  store  of  today  does  not 
of  people  is  an  obvious  way  of  getting  better  buying  often  attempt  to  be  a  universal  provider,”  which  was 
service.  The  advantages  are :  low  costs  through  massed  the  trend  20  years  ago.  Since  I  have  become  president 
buying  and  prorating  the  expenses  of  skilled  buyers,  of  Lord  and  Taylor,  I  have  established  very  few  new 
This  form  of  buying  is  bound  to  grow.  Its  chief  danger  departments  and  have  cut  out  a  number  of  old  ones 
is  that  a  member  store  may  become  more  interested  which  did  not  seem  to  fit  into  the  general  scheme  of 
in  goods  which  can  be  bought  through  the  group  or-  the  store.  And  yet  hardly  a  week  passes  without  some 
ganization  than  in  buying  for  the  needs  of  the  store’s  making  a  suggestion  to  start  a  new  department, 
customers.  Every  store  to  be  successful  must  have  a  per-  ^  think  we  shall  find  that  the  various  types  of  mer- 
sonality  and  any  change  in  this  personality,  even  though  chandising  will  narrow  their  fields  rather  than  spread 
it  may  seem  to  be  for  the  better,  is  an  invitation  to 
trouble.  But  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  use  group  buying 
and  still  retain  personality.  It  is  being  done  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  organizations. 

In  another  type  of  chain  store,  as  reproduced  by  the 
United  Cigar  Stores,  the  appeal  is  very  simple  and  direct 
— ^habit  and  price.  People  already  have  the  habit  of 
smoking  and  the  chain  cigar  store  needs  only,  through 
location,  to  make  it  easy  to  buy  and,  through  price,  to 
make  the  buying  attractive.  The  range  of  stocks  is 
purely  a  matter  of  mathematics;  a  few  months  trial 
of  stocks  in  a  new  store  will  determine  exactly  what 
the  customers  of  that  particular  store  like  and  the  stock 
may  be  proportioned  accordingly. 

Mail  Order  Trade 

The  mail-order  houses  have  become  a  more  import¬ 
ant  channel  of  distribution  during  the  last  quarter- 
century  than  ever  before,  but  they  are  not  as  important 
today,  relatively  speaking,  as  they  were  in  the  years  just 
before  the  war.  The  automobile  has  enlarged  the  farm¬ 
er’s  purchasing  radius  and  has  permitted  better  stores 
to  grow  up  in  the  country  districts.  The  principal  ap¬ 
peal  of  a  mail-order  house  is  utility  plus  price.  The 
price  range  is  not  particularly  limited  for  staples  and 
the  prices  may  be  kept  low  through  large  buying  and 


mi  NEW  CRADLE  SONQ. 


Copyriffht  Chicago  Tribune 

"‘Retailers  who  had  never  been  called 
on  for  anything  but  work  shirts  found 
people  wanting  silk  shirts — even  to 
work  in.” 
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able  to  do.  The  man  who  talks  most  about  competition 
is  usually  the  man  who  is  neglecting  what  he  can  do 
most  efficiently  in  order  to  buck  what  another  man  can 
do  better. 

The  New  Consumer 

The  greatest  of  all  the  changes  that  have  come  about 
in  distribution  is  one  that  has  been  very  little  noticed 
and  scarcely  commented  on  at  all.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
consiuner  and  not  with  methods  of  distribution,  but  it 
will  force  us  to  reclassify  methods  of  distribution  and 
also  methods  of  manufacturing.  It  used  to  be  that  a 
manufacturer  could  make  goods  just  about  as  he  pleased 
and  then  depend  on  intensive,  high-powered  selling  for 
their  distribution.  Goods  could  be  forced  upon  the 
public.  Now  they  cannot  be,  for  the  tastes  of  the  public 
have  changed  since  the  war.  We  are  just  beginning  to 
get  the  results  of  the  “silk-shirt  era”  when  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  people,  who  had  always  before  worked  for  low 
wages,  suddenly  found  themselves  getting  high  wages. 
We  had  that  abnormal  period  when  no  one  cared  what  it 
was  he  bought  just  so  long  as  it  was  expensive.  Re¬ 
tailers  who  had  never  been  called  on  for  anything  but 
work  shirts  found  people  wanting  silk  shirts — even  to 
work  in.  The  women  who  had  always  worn  cotton 
stockings  wanted  silk  stockings.  The  demand  was  met, 
in  part,  by  inferior  goods  at  high  prices,  for  the  country 
had  not  then  the  capacity  to  meet  the  new  order  of 
things. 

Values  Understood 

Most  people  supposed  that  the  working  population 
was  merely  on  a  joy  ride.  They  were.  But  it  was  a  joy 
ride  of  great  economic  significance.  Most  of  these  new 
purchasers  had  never  before  had  the  means  to  investi¬ 
gate  values  excepting  within  a  very  limited  range  and 
they  had  had  no  opportunity  at  all  to  develop  higher 


standards  of  taste.  Taste  is  a  matter  of  environment 
and  it  takes  money  to  produce  the  environment.  Taste 
is  a  consolidated  product.  The  famous  “buyer’s  strike” 
was  in  part  brought  about  by  the  falling  off  in  employ¬ 
ment,  but  also  it  was  brought  about  by  a  growing  sense 
of  values  which  revealed  to  a  very  large  number  of  con¬ 
sumers  that  they  ware  being  asked  to  buy  cheap,  ill- 
designed  stuff  at  high  prices.  There  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  this  joy  ride  awakened  tastes. 

There  is  likewise  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
period  of  depression  which  followed  awakened  the  sense 
of  values — people  could  not  spend  so  freely,  but  they 
refused  to  go  back  to  the  days  when  they  had  been 
satisfied  with  cheap  stuff.  The  whole  level  of  taste  and 
value  has  so  raised  during  these  last  three  or  four 
years  that  the  store  which  is  unable  to  meet  it  must 
simply  pass  out  of  existence. 

A  Rule  for  Manufacturers 

The  troubles  of  a  great  many  manufacturers  are  due 
to  their  failure  to  recognize  that  the  old  methods  of 
mass  production,  without  much  regard  to  the  consumer 
and  then  depending  on  salesmanship  to  clear  their 
stocks,  will  no  longer  work.  The  intelligent  retailer 
will  not  today  buy  solely  on  the  representations  of  the 
manufacturer;  he  is  closer  to  the  consumer  than  is  the 
manufacturer.  The  Chinese  proverb  touching  the  mer¬ 
chant  might  well  be  changed  to  read  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  “If  you  would  be  a  successful  manufacturer, 
consider  the  consumer  before  you  produce.” 

The  consumer’s  new  eye  for  color  and  design  marks 
a  very  definite  step  forward  in  manufacturing  and  mer¬ 
chandising  and  it  is  accompanied  by  a  thrift  which  is  also 
of  high  benefit.  The  manufacturer  or  the  merchant  who 
thinks  he  can  get  by  making  or  offering  for  sale  goods 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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A  chain  grocery  store  and  a  service  type  grocery  sids  by  side — yet  their  managers  say  they  do  not  com¬ 
pete.  “No  one  of  the  several  forms  of  distribution  is  exclusive  ....  Each  has  its  own  function,  and 
it  is  not  successful  when  it  tries  to  take  over  a  merchindising  field  which  does  not  belong  to  it.” 
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Say  you  saw  it  m  THE  BULLETIN 


handles  new  cnarge  business 
with  Lamson  PneumaticTubes 


'^HE  cash  business  of  A.  I.  NAMM  CS.  SON,  Brooklyn,  has  always  been 
extraordinarily  successful.  With  their  recent  addition  of  charge  and 
installment  features,  they  were  faced  by  new  and  complicated  problems. 


They  required  a  store  service  S5^tem  that  would — 

Handle  their  new  charge  business  safely 
Provide  facilities  for  many  regular  and  extra  salespeople 
Supply  change  to  departments  using  cash  registers 
Handle  bank  checks 
Reduce  the  cost  of  operation 

Respond  quickly  and  easily  to  periodic  fluctuations  of  business 

To  accomplish  this  they  naturally  adopted  LAMSON  PNEUMATIC 
TUBES,  the  only  system  that  provides  the  speed,  capacity,  flexibility,  and 
safety  that  all  merchants  must  have  today. 


THE  LAMSON  COMPANY 

OFFICES  EVERYWHERE 
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STORE 
TLANNING 

Study  tfytur  indi¬ 
vidual  itort. 


Rtetmmt  ndatimt 
with  Hutprintt 
sad  sptcifirativnt 
ft  fit  individual 
cvnditivnt. 


STORE 

FIXTURES 


Wt  art  manufac- 
turrrj  »/  the  fintst 
Jtvre  fixtures  in  the 
world. 

Made  in  Grand 
Rapids  by  Grand 
Rapids  craftsmen. 


Store  beauty 
Store  Efficiency 

Store  Profit 

Every  merchant  knows 
that  store  improvement 
brings  business  im> 
provement.  How  to  im¬ 
prove  his  store  so  that  he 
gets  the  most  beauty  com¬ 
bined  with  the  most  effici¬ 
ency — that  is  what  every 
merchant  is  trying  to  get  to 
the  greatest  possible  de¬ 
gree. 

This  is  exactly  the  service 
our  planning  department 
is  experienced  in  giving. 
With  it,  our  factory  is 
equipped  to  make  the  fin¬ 
est  store  fixtures  obtain¬ 
able.  The  proof  of  both  of 
these  statements  is  record¬ 
ed  in  successful  store  in¬ 
stallations  from  coast  to 
coast.  Write  for  advice 
about  our  planning  service 
which  is  offered  without 
obligation. 

ReftresenteUives  in  principal  cities 
Consult  your  local  telephone  hook 


Drive  to  Make  Armistice  Day  National 

Holiday  Pushed  by  Veterans 

Efforts  to  make  Armistice  Day  a  National  lioliday 
have  gained  a  new  impetus.  The  American  Legion’s 
National  Legislative  Committee  is  making  a  determined 
drive  to  force  through  Congress  a  bill  or  resolution  to 
set  aside  November  11th  for  this  purpose. 

This  information  reaches  us  from  C.  S.  Conner, 
Secretary-Manager,  The  Pasadena  Merchants’  Associ¬ 
ation,  who  has  been  in  correspondence  with  the  Califor¬ 
nia  State  Commander  of  the  American  Legion.  We 
quote  in  part  from  a  letter  written  to  that  organization 
by  Mr.  Conner  outlining  his  members’  views: 

“We  note  from  the  public  prints  that  you  have  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  of  leading  members  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  to  work  to  the  end  that  November  11th, 
•Armistice  Day,  be  made  a  National  Holiday.  Permit 
us  to  offer  a  suggestion  that  has  attained  nationwide 
consideration  since  it  was  suggested  three  years  ago 
by  Mr.  J.  Herbert  Hall  of  Pasadena — that  Armistice 
Day  and  Thanksgiving  Day  be  consolidated  into  one 
grand  day  of  thanksgiving. 

“We  have  heard  some  criticism  on  the  fact  that  most 
of  our  stores  remained  open  on  Armistice  Day  this 
year.  Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  who  worked  as  usual,  the  White 
House  and  all  the  Government  Departments  being  open 
and  functioning  as  usual,  the  Mitchell  court  martial 
proceeded  without  interruption  save  for  two  minutes 
of  silence  observed  throughout  the  world  upon  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  international  organization  known  as  the 
League  for  Rememberance  and  to  the  further  fact  that 
in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  and  practically  all 
of  the  larger  cities  in  the  United  States  business  was 
carried  on  except  where  banks  were  closed  due  to 
State  laws  on  the  subject.  The  National  Associations 
in  many  lines  of  merchandising  have  voted  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  as  usual  on  November  11th. 

“You  will  observe  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  busi¬ 
ness  circles  to  curtail  rather  than  to  expand  the  num¬ 
ber  of  holidays  each  year.  We  call  your  attention  to 
the  position  of  the  national  organizations  of  trade  as  an 
argument  in  favor  of  the  consolidation  of  Armistice 
Day  and  Thanksgiving  Day  and  would  recommend 
that  an  effort  to  blend  the  two  Thanksgiving  days  in 
the  same  month — now  about  two  weeks  apart — into 
one  grand  jubilation. 

The  suggestion  to  combine  .Armistice  Day  and 
Thanksgiving  into  one  holiday  is  reasonable  and  worth¬ 
while  but  any  move  in  that  direction  may  be  blocked 
by  the  difficulty  of  reaching  an  agreement  on  the  date. 
The  .American  Legion  may  object  to  celebrating  Armi¬ 
stice  Day  so  long  after  November  11th  as  Thanksgiving 
occurs,  and  the  .American  people  would  be  slow  to 
accept  a  suggestion  that  Thanksgiving  be  moved  for¬ 
ward. 

One  point  which  should  be  established  in  the  minds 
of  all  who  wish  to  add  to  our  list  of  national  holidays 
is  that  there  are  millions  of  workers  in  this  country  who 
are  paid  not  on  a  weekly  salary  basis  but  only  for  the 
work  they  do.  .An  additional  holiday  would  work  a 
hardship  upon  millions  of  people  who  need  all  that  they 
can  earn  in  the  hours  that  usually  are  allotted  to  labor. 
Therefore,  a  day  of  honest  work  with  a  short  ceremony 
for  remembrance  is,  we  think,  a  fitting  observance. 

If  you  agree  wdth  this  point  of  view,  and  we  believe 
that  most  thoughtful  business  men  will,  make  it  your 
duty  to  write  to  the  State  Commander  of  your  .Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  organization  and  state -your  attitude  clearly. 
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Making  the  Salesmanship  Course  Interesting 

Bambergers  Have  Used  a  Teaching  Method  for  Many  Years 
Which  Gives  the  Personnel  Unusually  Effective  Training 

By  Clarice  R.  Yoii.ng.  Training  Department.  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


ASALESINIANSIIIP  and  Textile  Course  has  been 
conducted  for  its  employees  five  times  a  year  by 
L.  Bamberger  &  Company  for  the  i)ast  thirteen 
years.  The  course  requires  six. weeks  and  consists  of 
thirty  lessons. 

The  thirty  lessons  are  divided  as  follows :  14  sales¬ 
manship  discussions,  1  salesmanship  examination,  9 
textile  discussions,  1  trip  to  the  Tube  Rooms  and  De¬ 
livery  Department,  1  trip  to  the  Main  Offices  and  Tele¬ 
phone  Departments,  1  Spelling  Contest  of  Newark 
streets  and  New  Jersey  towns,  2  Color  Talks  and  1  final 
discussion  of  the  couse  and  final  instructions. 

All  this  is  terminated  by  formal  graduation  exercises 
at  which  a  short  original  educational  playlet  is  pre¬ 
sented,  pins  are  given  out  to  the  class  and  members  of 
the  firm,  merchandise  managers  and  buyers  speak  to  the 
class. 

The  Subjects  Discussed 

The  subjects  which  are  taken  up  at  the  15  salesman¬ 
ship  lessons  are: 

1.  Welcome — Store  Organization. 

2.  History  of  Department  Stores  and  Evolu¬ 
tion  of  Store  Policies. 

3.  Display  and  Care  of  Merchandise  as  Fac¬ 
tors  of  Turnover. 

4.  Approach. 

5.  Associating  the  Customer  and  the  Mer¬ 
chandise.  * 

6.  Types  of  Customers. 

7.  Selling  Points 

8.  Reasons  for  Knowing  Selling  Points  and 
How  to  Learn  Them. 

9.  Study  of  Customers’  Questions. 

10.  Suggestion  Selling. 

11.  Helping  the  Customer  to  Decide  and  Clos¬ 
ing  the  Sale. 

12.  Advertising. 

13.  Study  of  Customers’  Instincts. 

14.  Demonstration  Sale. 

15.  Test. 

Practically  every  day  we  give  an  assignment  for  the 
next  day’s  lesson — never  a  written  one,  but  one  which 
requires  the  use  of  either  eyes  or  ears.  For  example,  on 
the  second  day,  we  ask  the  class  to  observe  different 
displays  inside  the  store  and  in  the  store  windows  and 
to  tell  which  they  liked  and  why;  whether  it  aroused 
their  curiosity,  or  their  desire  to  buy,  or  just  their  ad¬ 
miration. 

On  the  third  day,  we  ask  members  of  the  class  to 
bring  in  a  mental  list  of  different  greetings  which  they 
hear  used  in  the  store  (explaining  first  what  a  greeting 
is)  and  then  in  class  we  discuss  these  greetings.  So  each 
day’s  lesson  is  prepared  for  by  a  previous  day’s  assign¬ 
ment. 

A  list  of  some  of  the  salesmanship  teaching  devices 
which  we  have  pursued  follows : 


First  Day 
Store  Organization 

Store  organization  chart  is  placed  on  the  wall  and 
its  general  character  explained.  Members  of  the  class 
give  their  department  and  then  with  the  help  of  the  in¬ 
structor,  trace  their  departments  up  to  the  firm. 

Second  Day 

Evolution  of  Store  Policies 

Instructor  writes  store  policies  of  1870  on  the  board. 
Class  gives  present  day  policies  which  contrast  with 
1870  store  policies. 

Fourth  Day 
Approach 

Instructor  illustrates  when  to  use  a  certain  kind  of 
approach  by  describing  the  scene  and  the  customer’s 
actions  and  then  giving  her  approach  to  this  customer. 
The  class  figures  out  why  she  used  that  and  when  else 
she  could  use  it. 

Seventh  Day 
Selling  Points 

First  a  member  of  the  class  gives  a  prepared  talk  on 
the  merchandise.  The  instructor  asks  the  class  to  classi¬ 
fy  the  talking  points  given  and  puts  classifications  on 
the  board.  When  the  next  person  talks,  any  additional 
points  are  put  down  until  the  whole  list  is  drawn  from 
the  class.  (The  instructor  must  choose  merchandise 
with  an  eye  to  variety  of  talking  points.) 

Tenth  Day 
Suggestion  Selling 

The  instructor  has  prepared  a  list  of  merchandise, 
one  from  every  department  represented  in  the  class,  and 
quickly  calls  on  each  salesperson  to  tell  what  additional 
articles  she  might  suggest  with  this  merchandise  from 
her  department. 

Twelfth  Day 
Demonstration  Sale 

Demonstration  Sale.  The  salesperson  is  chosen  from 
the  class;  the  customer  is  a  member  of  the  Training 
Department.  After  the  sale,  the  class  picks  out  the 
particularly  good  points  and  then  those  which  need 
strengthening.  The  customer  gives  her  opinion  and  also 
the  salesperson  tells  what  he  or  she  learned  about  the 
customer  from  observation  and  the  customer’s  quest¬ 
ions. 

Fourteenth  Day 
Customers’  Instincts 

The  salespeople  mention  the  department  where  some 
of  these  instincts  are  most  clearly  observed  as :  Curios¬ 
ity — Toy,  Radio,  Book,  Housefurnishings,  etc. ;  Imi- 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Shooting  at  the  "Something  for  Nothing”  Game 

Toledo  Better  Business  Bureau  Tells  the  Public  the  Facts 
About  Chain  Selling  Drives  and  Corrects  Some  False  Ideas 


Educational  publicity  has  proved  its 

value  in  combating  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  sensa¬ 
tional  schemes  which  have  been  devised  as  bait 
to  catch  the  unwary  consumer.  There  has  been  a  verit¬ 
able  flood  of  such  stunts  recently  and  they  have  spread 
like  wildfire  because  of  the  convincing  arguments  which 
have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  public  that  it  was 
getting  something  for  nothing. 

The  famous — or  infamous — Coupon  Chain  Selling 
scheme  is  one  of  the  most  aggravated  examples  of  re¬ 
cent  years.  The  details  of  the  plan  are  so  complicated 
that  the  average  consumer  who  is  struck  by  the  glitter¬ 
ing  promises  of  the  advertiser  is  unable  to  figure  out 
what  merchandise  offered  in  this  way  costs  and  what 
chances  there  are  of  getting  what  has  been  promised. 
Despite  the  questionable  features  of  this  method  of 
selling,  the  efforts  of  the  Post  Office  authorities  to 
stop  it  have  met  with  failure. 

A  License  Law 

The  city  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  passed  an  ordinance  late 
last  year  which  imposes  a  heavy  license  fee  upon  firms 
engaged  in  Coupon  or  Chain  Selling  in  that  community. 
Provisions  of  the  ordinance  call  for  severe  fines  in  the 
event  of  non-performance  of  the  sellers’  contracts.  A 
further  safeguard  is  the  ne- 


vide  that  the  title  to  or  possession  of  such  merchandise  shall 
not  pass  to  the  vendee  until  coupons  or  similar  devices  referred 
to  in  said  contract  are  sold  and  until  the  vendees  thereof  enter 
into  a  similar  contract  with  said  person,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance;  and  it  shall  be  immaterial  if 
said  contract  provides  that  it  shall  be  optional  with  said  pur¬ 
chases  or  vendee  to  either  sell  such  coupon  or  device  or  pay 
the  balance  due  on  the  purchase  price  of  the  merchandise. 
Section  2.  The  word  “person”  as  used  in  this  ordinance  shall 
l)e  construed  to  mean  any  individual,  association,  partnership 
or  corporation  or  the  agent  of  any  such  person. 

Section  3.  Before  any  such  person  shall  engage  in  the  business 
described  in  Section  1.  hereof,  said  person  shall  first  obtain 
a  license  therefor,  and  execute  and  deliver  to  the  Director  of 
Finance  of  the  City  of  Toledo  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  with 
sureties  to  be  approved  by  said  Finance  Director  in  the  sum  of 
$10,000.00  to  secure  the  performance  of  any  and  all  contracts 
for  the  sale  of  merchandise,  as  described  in  Section  1.  of  this 
Ordinance.  Said  bond  shall  be  made  payable  to  the  city  of 
Toledo,  but  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  any  and  all  persons  who 
may  or  shall  suffer  any  damage,  loss  or  injury  by  reason  of  the 
breach  of  any  contracts  for  the  sale  of  merchandise  included 
within  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance. 

Section  4.  Before  any  person  shall  engage  in  business,  as  afore¬ 
said,  he  shall  first  obtain  a  license  from  the  Department  of 
Finance,  for  which  a  fee  of  $50.00  shall  be  paid  in  advance. 
Xo  license  shall  be  issued  until  said  bond  is  executed  and  de¬ 
livered,  as  hereinbefore  set  forth,  and  the  same  shall  continue 
in  effect  for  one  year  and  shall  not  be  prorated. 

Section  5.  Before  any  license  is  issued,  as  foresaid,  the  appli- 


cessity  for  designation  of 
some  responsible  resident  of 
Toledo  upon  whom  all  legal 
processes  may  be  served  in 
case  of  prosecution. 

Immediately  following  the 
enactment  of  this  ordinance, 
the  Better  Business  Bureau 
of  Toledo  published  in  the 
local  newspapers  two  ad¬ 
vertisements  warning  the 
public  against  indulging  in 
the  hope  of  getting  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing  out  of 
such  schemes.  These  adver¬ 
tisements  are  reprinted  in 
this  article  by  courtesy  of 
the  Bureau.  They  are  good 
examples  of  educational 
publicity  which  might  be 
emulated  in  other  cities 
where  coupon  selling  has  be¬ 
come  a  nuisance.  The  ordi¬ 
nance  enacted  by  Toledo’s 
Council  is  quoted  below : 

BE  IT  ORDAINED  BY  THE 
COUNCIL  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  TOLEDO: 

Section  1.  Any  person  engaged 
in  the  business  of  offering  for 
sale  merchandise  under  a  con- 


Tti»  •f'tkU 

•dTertl*«aieBt  l« 
colaauia  !■  aa  ladlcatloB 
that  thia  pmptT 
arribea  tka  priBcIpUs 
of  tkc  Better  OBslBBoa 
BaraaB  aBd  la  In  acrac- 
meat  wllh  It  oa  a  dafU 
Bita  pallay  of  co»opara* 
ttad.  tor  tha  erotaatloB 
of  roBdar  adBtldaaea  lo 
BdrartUlas*^ 


.  Do  You  Really  Get 

Something  for  Nothing? 

When  someone  offers  you  “$10,00  WORTH  OF  MERCHAN¬ 
DISE  FOR  $1.00’’  he  is  appealing  to  a  fundamental  trait  in 
human  nature  —  the  desire  to  get  SOMETHING  FOR  NOTH¬ 
ING.  But  consider  this— In  the  Chain  Selling  Scheme,  ONE 
contract  to  sell  three  coupons  to  your  friends,  who  in  turn  sell 
to  their  friends,  involves  more  than  FOUR  MILLION  PEOPLE 
when  carried  thru  only  15  groups. 

Toledo’s  population  is  approximately  275,000.  There  are  at  least 
.'ive  concerns  or  individuals  in  Toledo  operating  this  scheme  in 
a  single  line  of  merchandise.  If  each  sells  only  ONE  contract 
and  each  of  these  goes  thru  only  15  groups,  it  would  involve 
more  than  TWENTY-THREE  MILLION  PEOPLE  —  about  80 
times  the  population  of  Toledo. 

Toledoans  are  already  complaining  that  they  can’s  dispose  of 
their  coupons  because  their  friends  have  previously  bought 
instead  of  getting  “10.00  WORTH  OF  MERCHANDISE  FOR 
$1.00’’  they  find  they  are  obliged  to  pay  more  money  in  addition 
to  the  four  dollars  already  paid,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
‘$10.00  worth.’’ 

Before  You  Invest — Investigate 


TOLEDO  BETTER  BUSINESS  BUREAU 


ArniUUed  with 

Tbe  Toledo  AdvcrtteUic .  CSnte 
SOS-SOS  RlctaanUon  Bids. 


tract,  the  terms  of  which  pro¬ 
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When  the  Books  were 
elosed  for  1925 

Many  merchants  who  installed  National  Cash  Reg¬ 
ister  equipment  during  the  year  found  that  over¬ 
head  had  been  materially  reduced — 

Became — 

Salespeople  were  able  to  wait  on  more 
customers,  with  consequent  saving  in 
selling  expense. 

Considerable  saving  was  made  in  the 
Auditing  Department  through  elimi¬ 
nation  of  much  detail  work. 

The  use  of  sale  checks  printed  and 
issued  by  the  cash  registers  reduced 
the  stationery  cost. 

O.  K.  Charge  Phones  provided  a  fast 
and  economical  method  of  charge 
authorization. 

Every  indication  points  to  an  increasing  volume  of 
retail  business  in  1  926.  The  opportunity  for  saving 
with  modern  National  Cash  Register  equipment  is 
greater  than  ever  before. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN. 
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Th*  appcantno*  of  thlf 
Mivortiioemeot  ia  thm 
columni  M  an  iiuUoa- 
tion  that  this  pofsr 
tubtonbta  to  tho  pita. 
ciplts  of  tho  SoUor 
BusiiiaM  Bnreaa  and 
*10  in  agraomoat  tsith  U 
OB  a  defiaita  poUey  of 
oo^tparatioa,  for  tte 
protaetioo  of  raada^ 
ooafidaaoa  in  adrartis* 
iag. 


Chain  Selling  Schemes 

Before  You  hvest-Iavestigate 


The  latest'  in  bargain  appeals  is  the  near  chain  selling 
scheme  by  which  merchan^te  is  promised  to  cout  on  pur¬ 
chasers  for  a  small  cash  consideration  and  a  little  worJc. 


A  typical  promise  runs  thus: 
CHANDISE  FOR  $1.00.” 


‘$10.00  WORTH  OF  MER- 


Do  you  like  arithmetic?  Try  this:  A  firm  offers  you  a  con¬ 
tract  %rith  three  coupons  for  $4 .00  You  are  to  sell  these  cou¬ 
pons  to  three  friends  at  $1.00  each,  and  when  each  of  these 
friends  sends  in  $3.00  for  similar  coupon  outfits,  or  a  total^  of 
$9.00,  you  are  supposed  to  get  $10.00  worth  of  merchandise. 
Then  the  three  friends  are  to  sell  to  their  friends  in  like  manner 
and  eo  on  indefinitely. 


Questions: 

1,  — At  the  time  ypur  merehaDdiee  ii  deliTtred,  you  beve  inveited 
eSl  00  net,  your  three  fnciid*  htt’e  inveeted  S4.00  etch,  or  S12  00, 
end  the  firm  hee  collected  $13.00  Now  who  really  peyi  tor  yonr 
mercheiidiie,  the  firm  or  your  friendit 

— SupptMe  the  firtl  f»11i. 'After  htrlo^  paid  for- year  SICOO  worth- 
•of  dierchaadiae  out  of  the  $13.00  collected,  who  would  refund  the 
$12.00  inveeted  by  your  friendat 

Before  You  Invest~~irtvestigate 

3  What  miftht  happen  to  the  firm  should  it  be  denied  the  tue  of  the 
•  maila  It  the  fiim  should  <|utt  voluntarily,  what  tbeni 


It  is  impossible  for  any  firm  to  give  to  each  of  its  cus¬ 
tomers  ‘‘$10.00  worth  of  merchandise  for  $1.00”  and 
continue  in  business.  You  cannot  take  out  of  any  busi¬ 
ness  more  than  is  put  into  it. 

There  are  several  variations  of  the  above  scheme.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau,  the  endless 
chain  method  of  selling  merchandise  is  fundamentally 
unsound.  _ 


TOLEDO  BETTER  BUSINESSS  BUREAU 


wtih 

THE  TOLEDO  ADVERTISING  CLUBS 

RlchftfttoOD  Bide- 
TnMo,  Ohio 


cant  therefore  shall  designate  some  resident  person,  together 
with  such  person’s  address,  as  its  personal  representative  in  the 
City  of  Toledo,  upon  whom  all  legal  processes  may  be  served, 
and  said  applicant  before  obtaining  such  license  shall  consent 
to  such  service  if  the  same  shall  be  lawful.  If  any  action  shall 
be  commenced  against  such  person  or  the  sureties  on  his  bond, 
and  the  return  of  the  service  shows  that  such  person  or  the 
person  designated  by  him  as  his  legal  representative  cannot 


be  found  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  then  and  in  that  event  such 
service  may  be  made  upon  the  Director  of  Finance. 

Section  6.  All  licenses  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  Or¬ 
dinance  shall  be  subject  to  Sections  1100-3,  1100-4,  1100-5,  1100-6 
and  1125  of  the  Toledo  Code  of  1919,  as  amended  by  Ordinance 
No.  3901,  passed  March  30,  1925. 

Section  7.  Any  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of 

(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Earn  More  During  1926 

— ^by  using  Electric  Trucks  on  your 
snort  hauls  on  city  routes. 

— by  using  Walkers,  the  high  quality 
dependable  electrics. 

— by  standardizing  on  the  product  of 
an  experienced,  sincere  and  finan¬ 
cially  sound  organization. 

To  increase  your  earnings  three  ways,  write 
us — without  obligation — about  your  trucking. 


WALKER 

VEHICLE  COMPANY 


LEADING  MANUFACTURER  OF  ELECTRIC  STREET  TRUCKS 

CHICAGO 


WAUCER  ELECTRIC  TRUCKS 


LOWEST  TRUCKINO  COST  ON  CITY  ROUTES 

Sitr  rm  Kiw  U  in  THE  BUUETIH 
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The  Controllers’  Forum 

Discussions  of  Salient  Problems  of  Retail  Store  Operation  by  the  Controllers*  Congress  and  the 

Bureau  of  Accounting  and  Control 


Reports  from  Many  Stores  Show  How  Salesbooks  Are  Handled 
and  Point  to  Need  for  More  Effective  Safeguards 

By  Ruth  L.  Ford,  Director  of  Accounting  and  Control 


Every  merchant  aims  to  operate  with  sjjeed, 
accuracy  and  economy.  The  merchant  who  com¬ 
bines  all  three  of  these  qualities  in  equal  degree 
is  arriving  at  the  height  of  efficiency.  But  few  mer¬ 
chants  measure  each  operation  upon  these  three  funda¬ 
mental  points,  and  the  result  is  always  a  loss  in  motion, 
laxness  in  protection,  and  in  every  case  a  financial  loss. 

Practically  all  stores  use  salesbooks  in  making  out 
sales.  As  the  store’s  business  increases  in  volume,  the 
number  of  salesbooks  increase,  unless  cash  registers  are 
substituted  to  take  care  of  cash  sales.  In  stores  doing 
from  two  million  to  six  million  dollars  in  sales  volume 
each  year,  and  with  only  a  limited  number  of  cash  reg¬ 
isters,  the  salesbooks  used  will  range  from  seventy-five 
to  two  hundred  each  day.  Each  salesbook  represents  a 
cash  value  of  from  five  to  ten  cents.  They  further  repre¬ 
sent  the  store,  in  that  sales  made  out  upon  them  should 
be  properly  executed,  legitimate,  and  represent  a  real 
transfer  of  merchandise  for  cash  or  credit. 


A  Big  Expense  Item 

One  of  the  large  New  York  department  store  re¬ 
ported  on  its  busiest  day  for  the  current  season,  there 
were  212,000  purchases  consummated. 

This  means,  that  had  there  been  no  cash  registers 
used,  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  salesbooks 
would  have  been  required  for  otie  day.  There  is  no  need 
to  ask  whether  the  handling  of  this  tremendous  vol¬ 
ume  of  forms  required  system.  Yet  in  the  smaller 
stores,  this  very  feature  has  been  much  neglected,  in 
some  cases  inviting  fraud  and  dishonesty. 

From  a  recent  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A.  and  the  results  obtained  from  the  replies,  there 
seems  to  be  a  variance  in  store  methods  of  handling 
salesbooks,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  arrive  at  a  stand¬ 
ard  basis  for  speed  in  operation,  accuracy  in  collection 
and  accountability,  or  protection  against  waste,  fraud, 
or  preservation. 

The  questionnaires  sent  out,  together  with  the  re¬ 
plies,  are  as  follows.  There  were  twenty-one  replies  in 
all. 


Question  1. — Who  issues  your  salesbooks  as  the  new 
fillers  are  alloted  to  the  salesclerks? 


Eight  stores 

Five  “ 

Four 

Two 

One 

One 


Floormen 

Cashier  or  Inspector 
Transfer  or  Service  Desk 
Timekeeper 
Efficiency  Dept. 

Sales  Credit 


Question  2. — Do  you  keep  a  supply  on  the  selling 
floors?  Or  is  it  necessary  to  secure  them  through  the 
supply  department? 

Eighteen  stores  Selling  floor  enough  for  daily  con¬ 

sumption 

One  “  Auditing  Dept. 

One  “  Direct  from  Supply  Dept. 

One  “  Information  Bureau 

Question  3. — Do  you  keep  a  numerical  check  of  the 
salesbooks  as  issued? 

Sixteen  stores  No  numerical  check 

Five  “  Keep  numerical  check  at  source  of  issue 

Question  4, — Who  is  responsible  for  the  collecting  of 
salesbooks  after  they  are  completed  and  where  ar6  they 
sent? 

(To  this  question  there  7vas  a  great  I’ariance,  together  with  such 
Ia.r  methods  that  it  was  plain  no  definite  procedure  had  ever 
been  established.) 

In  Fifteen  Stores  the  final  resting  place  was  the  .Au¬ 
diting  Department. 

Three  Stores  held  final  resting  place  as  the  Service 
Desk. 

Two  Stores  had  nothing  left,  sending  the  tissues 
daily  to  the  .Auditing  Dept. 

One  Store  reported  Head  of  Stock  received  com¬ 
pleted  books. 

Question  5. — Do  you  have  an  alternating  system  of 
alloting  salesbooks  to  your  clerks,  that  is,  do  they  use  a 
different  book  every  other  day? 

Seventeen  stores  Do  not. 

Three  "  .Alternate  on  all  salesbooks 

One  “  Alternate  on  charge  salesbooks  only 

Question  (). — U’ho  distributes  them  daily? 

Of  tlie  four  stores  alternating,  each  has  a  different 
system. 

One  Floorman 

One  Night  Watchman 

One  Timekeeper 

Question  7. — Is  it  possible  for  a  clerk  to  receive  more 
than  one  filler? 

Eleven  stores  Yes 

Eight  “  No,  but  controlled  only  by  return  of 

stubs  l^efore  receiving  new  book 
Four  "  Rule  prohibits  but  it  is  possible. 

Question  8. — Are  contingents’  salesbooks  handled  tin 
.tame  as  ordinary  salesbooks? 

Nineteen  stores  Yes 

One  “  Closer  watch  on  contingents’  books 

One.  “  Issued  in  Employment  Dept.,  regular 

salesbooks  by  floormen 
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Kresge  Picks  IVhiting  Celestialite 


Grand  Central  Terminal  Building 


Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN. 


’to 


What  makes  buying  easier — which  is 
another  way  of  asking  “what  makes  for 
easy  sales?” 

The  S.  S.  Kresge  Company,  with 
stores  scattered  throughout  the  country, 
learned,  in  their  long  years  of  successful 
merchandising,  what  makes  people  buy. 
One  of  the  helpers  is  light — soft,  brilli¬ 
ant,  scientific  light,  properly  placed  to 
bathe  the  store  in  shadowless,  day-like 
cheer. 


In  picking  Whiting  Celestialite  for 
the  L.  S.  Plaut  &  Company  store  in 
Newark,  N.  J.  the  keen  judgment  of 
Kresge  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  of 
“sales  with  Whiting  Celestialite”  is 
backed,  in  turn,  by  the  judgment  of 
such  stores  as  John  Wanamaker,  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Jordan  Marsh  and 
other  famous  establishments  who 


When  the  Kresge  Department  Stores, 
Inc.,  put  their  merchandising  experi¬ 
ence  into  the  department  store  field, 
“good  light”  was  an  ingredient  in  their 
“successful  selling”  formula. 


Whiting  Celestialite  is  made  of  three 
scientific  layers  of  glass  to  give  a 
snow  white  light  when  lighted — and 
placed  in  handsomely  designed  fixtures 
which  are  in  keeping  with  the  carefully 
planned  fittings  of  modern  establish¬ 
ments. 


"Put  Their  Lighting 
Up  to  Whiting” 


Let  us  show  you 
how  Whiting  Celes¬ 
tialite  can  make  your 
selling  easier. 


Not  only  was  it  “good  light”  but  “a 
day-like  light”  in  a  fixture  as  beautiful 
as  the  store — so  it  was  natural  their  in¬ 
vestigations  for  scientific  lighting  in  the 
L.  S.  Plaut  &  Company  store  led  to  one 
name — the  H.  S.  Whiting  Celestialite 
Fixture. 


Special  designs  of  JVhit- 
ing  Celestialite  fixtures 
are  Covered  by  Patents  or 
Patents  Pending.  Celestial¬ 
ite  Glass  is  Manufactured 
under  Gleason-Tiebout 
Glass  Company’s  Patents. 
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Question  9. — Do  you  keep  a  check  on  saleshooks 
never  completed  because  employee  leaves? 

Fourteen  stores  Yes,  but  left  to  Auditing  Dept,  to 
watch  for  book 

Four  “  No 

Two  “  Leave  in  Department  for  floorman  to 

give  to  new  employee. 

One  “  Keep  numerical  check. 

Question  10. — Do  you  have  each  filler  stamped  with 
the  clerk’s  number  and  department  number  upon  issuing 
same  to  clerks? 

Fifteen  stores  No 

Six  “  Yes  for  department  only 

Question  11. — Do  you  audit  sales  from  the  original 
or  duplicate  salescheck.’ 

Sixteen  stores  Yes 

Two  “  Duplicate  for  charge  and  C.  O.  D.s 

One  “  Duplicate  for  C.  O.  D.s  only 

One  “  Duplicate  for  cash  saleschecks  only 

One  “  Duplicate  for  all  saleschecks 

These  replies  give  a  clew 
to  some  of  the  inventory 
shortages.  Where  it  is 
possible  for  a  salesclerk, 
stock  clerk,  wrapper,  cash¬ 
ier,  or  porter  to  obtain  un¬ 
recorded  fillers,  the  store 
is  deliberately  inviting 
fraud.  We  know  in  a  few 
organizations  you  can  open 
a  counter  drawer  any¬ 
where  and  find  a  few  parts 
of  unused  saleshooks.  The 
checks  of  these  part-used 
fillers  can  be  used  on  cash 
sales,  where  the  system  is 
a  clerk  wrap  system,  and 
neither  the  check  nor  the 
cash  turned  in.  If  theft 
does  not  result  from  this 
type  of  operation  the  mer¬ 
chant  has  been  unusually 
fortunate  in  his  help,  and 
deserves  no  real  credit  for 
safety. 

Of  all  the  twenty-one 
replies,  only  two  stores 
kept  a  real  complete  and 
systematic  numerical  check 
on  saleshooks  as  issued  to 
the  clerks.  But  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  these  stores, 
which  are  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  in  the  country,  is 
in  itself  the  answer. 

The  following  procedure  for  system  and  safety  in 
handling  saleshooks  is  advisable : 

Each  selling  floor  or  department  should  make  a  daily 
requisition  for  the  quantity  of  saleshooks  necessary  for 
a  day’s  transactions.  The  Supply  Department  will  fill 
these  requisitions  and  deliver  early  each  morning  to 
the  central  desk  on  each  floor  the  quantity  requested, 
getting  the  signature  of  the  clerk  receiving  the  books. 

If  volume  of  business  warrants,  it  is  well  to  perforate 
the  books  with  the  department’s  number.  At  this  central  department  where  they 


Rec'd  from 
Supply  Dept 


Date 


Name  or  No 


Kumber 


Name 


Daily  Salesbook  Record 
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Each  salescheck  should  he  stamped  with  “Training 
Department”  rubber  stamp  before  being  used  in  the 
classroom  to  avoid  chance  for  error  or  misunderstand¬ 
ing  when  demonstrating. 

Unless  the  audit  system  really  warrants  we  believe  all 
auditing  should  be  done  from  the  original  salescheck. 

To  Be  Successful  Consider  the  Selling 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

which  are  not  a  result  of  a  study  of  what  people  want 
is  bound  to  find  himself  mistaken  in  a  most  disastrous 
way.  The  day  of  superseding  is  past.  A  good  article 
does  not  need  supersalesmanship,  while  a  poor  article 
can  no  longer  be  moved  by  any  kind  of  salesmanship. 

Consumer  Is  All-Important 

This  growth  in  both  taste  and  thrift  has  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  now  at  ever)'  turn  of  manufacturing  and 
merchandising.  The  retailers  who  have'  adjusted  them¬ 
selves  to  this  new  condition  are  prospering;  the  manu¬ 
facturers  who  have  adjusted  themselves  to  this  new 
condition  and  are  able  profitably  to  fill  small  orders 
are  prospering. 

The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  that  present-day  re¬ 
tailing  is  successful  to  the  degree  that  the  proprietor 
considers  himself  an  agent  of  the  consumer.  Ordinarily 
an  agent  buys  only  what  his  principal  directs  him  to 
buy  and  he  takes  a  commission  for  his  services.  The 
retailer  does  not  get  formal  directions  in  advance — 
his  principals  do  not,  in  so  many  words,  tell  him  what 
they  want  to  buy  from  him.  He  has  to  find  out  from 
experience,  but  his  relation  is  none  the  less  fiduciary 
because  any  knowledge  of  goods  he  may  possess  has 
to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  his  clients  and  not  for  his 
own  benefit.  This  development  eliminates  caveat 
emptor  in  both  buying  and  selling.  The  slick  trader  is 
no  longer  the  ideal  business  man  and  in  modem  mer¬ 
chandising  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  have  a  slick  trader 
on  the  premises. 

Making  Salesmanship  Course  Interesting 

(Continued  from  page  29) 

tation  —  Ready-to-wear;  Construction  —  Toy,  Art 
Needlework,  Dennison,  etc. 

Miscellaneous 

1.  After  the  lesson  on  talking  points,  the  instructor 
daily  points  out  particularly  clear  descriptions  from 
the  daily  advertisements,  also  unusual  adjectives. 

2.  After  the  lesson  on  approach,  in  order  to  fix  it  in 
the  minds  of  the  class,  the  instructor  occasionally  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session,  impersonates  a  particular 
type  of  customer  and  calls  on  different  salespeople  to 
tell  how  each  would  greet  her.  A  general  discussion  is 
held  for  a  few  moments  after  each  of  these  imperson¬ 
ations. 

This  list  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  we  hope  to 
augment  it.  We  plan  to  have  as  much  illustrative  mer¬ 
chandise  as  possible  in  the  class  for  each  lesson  where 
the  use  of  merchandise  will  help  point  the  moral. 


^Here^s  to  another 
year  of  ^rogress^^ 

TOURING  1926,  the  ”  America 
Fore”  Fire  Insurance  Companies, 
through  their  world-wide  strength, 
their  years  of  service  to  agents  and 
policyholders,  their  departments  of 
underwriting,  finance,  engineering  and 
business  development,  their  educa¬ 
tional  advertising,  their  constant 
search  for  new  ideas  and  better  meth¬ 
ods — will  continue  to  spread  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Progress  throughout  their 
entire  field  of  operation. 


The  AMERICA  FORE  GROUP 
of  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 


Agents  in  your  city 


AMERICAN  EAGLE 
THE  CONTINENTAL 
FIRST  AMERICAN 

ORGANIZED  192S 

FIDELITY  -  PHENIX 

HRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
Eighty  Maiden  Lane,  Neui  York,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  MONTREAL 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANOSCO 

ERNEST  STURM,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

PAUL  L.MAID,  President. 
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Solving  the  Problem  of  Inventory  Shortages 

A  Thorough  Discussion  of  the  More  Important  Causes  for 
Such  Losses  and  the  Safeguards  Retailers  Should  Set  Up 

By  S.  Olson,  B.  Forman  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CONSIDERATION  of  “Inventory  Shortages  and 
Remedies”  cannot  be  undertaken  by  a  group  of 
merchants  without  full  emphasis  first  being  placed 
upon  the  Retail  Inventory  System.  I  would  state  the 
connection  between  the  shortage  problem  and  the  retail 
system  as  follows : 

First,  only  the  Retail  Inventory  System  makes  possi¬ 
ble  an  exact  control  over  initial  mark-up,  mark-down 
and  the  final  mark-up.  In  other  words — over  correct 
merchandising,  as  such,  as  well  as  over  the  general 
operation  of  a  store. 

Second,  only  the  Retail  Inventory  System  enables 
the  retailer  to  budget  his  merchandising  intelligently 
instead  of  guessing  or  gambling  in  merchandise. 

Third,  only  with  the  Retail  System  can  a  retailer 
know  the  exact  extent  of  inventory  losses  as  separated 
from  mark-downs. 

Precautions  Necessary 

Inventory  losses  in  retail  stores  are  of  such  propor¬ 
tion  that  every  precaution  and  control  should  be  ex¬ 
ercised  from  the  time  the  merchandise  is  delivered  to 
the  store  by  the  common  carrier;  also  during  the  time 
it  is  on  hand  and  until  it  is  delivered  to  the  customer. 
Our  discussion  involves  the  following  factors; 

1.  Merchandise,  Order  and  Invoice  office 

2.  Receiving 

3.  Marking 

4.  Stock  Room 

5.  Sales 

6.  Shipping 

7.  Auditing 
.  8.  Inventory-taking 

Merchandise  Orders  and  Invoices 
No  invoices  should  go  to  the  receiving  room  before 
being  properly  checked  against  the  order  and  registered 
in  the  office.  When  an  invoice  has  not  been  received, 
a  dummy  invoice  should  be  put  through  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  original  and  marked  ‘“hold”  until  manu¬ 
facturer’s  invoice  has  been  received. 

All  merchandise  sent  to  be  repaired  shoukl  be  charged 
on  memo  against  the  manufacturer. 

Advance  payments  on  special  orders  made  by  custo¬ 
mers  should  be  treated  as  cash  deposits  and  credited  to 
the  customer,  until  the  arrival  of  the  merchandise. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  a  sales  tijj  be  made  out 
until  the  merchandise  is  on  hand. 

Receiving  Room 

It  should  be  a  rigid  store  rule  that  all  merchandise 
should  be  delivered  to  the  receiving  room.  In  order  to 

EDITOR’S  NOTE — This  i'aluahle  paper  on  “Inventory  Shor¬ 
tages  and  Remedies”  is  published  by  eourtesy  of  the  IVestern 
New  York  Controllers'  Congress  Group.  It  was  presented 
recently  at  a  meeting  of  the  group  at  the  Rochester  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 


overcome  faulty  checking  of  merchandise  received,  it 
is  advisable  to  follow  the  “Blindcheck”  system.  In  other 
words,  the  person  who  opens  the  packages,  lists  their 
contents  on  a  receiving  report.  This  receiving  report 
is  then  sent  to  be  compared  and  checked  against  the 
manufacturer’s  invoice  by  either  the  head  of  the  receiv¬ 
ing  room  or  his  assistant  or  any  other  person  designated 
for  this  work. 

Any  merchandise  returned  to  manufacturers  should 
be  listed  on  a  return  goods  ticket  which  should  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  merchandise  office,  before  sent  to  the 
invoice  office,  where  a  regular  charge-back  is  issued 
against  the  manufacturer.  This  charge-back  should  be 
carefully  checked  as  to  price,  by  the  accounts  payable 
department.  The  charge-back  is  usually  made  out  in 
four  copies;  the  original  is  sent  to  the  manufacturer, 
the  duplicate  to  the  accounts  payable  department,  the 
triplicate  to  the  shipping  room,  and  the  tissue  retained 
in  the  invoice  office. 

Failure  of  the  buyer  to  retail  and  inspect  the  mer¬ 
chandise  sometimes  slows  up  the  receiving  room  work, 
and  this  condition  should  be  reported  immediately  to 
the  merchandise  manager. 

Marking  Room 

The  merchandise  should  be  marked  in  the  marking 
room  under  close  supervision  and  checking. 

l.'nder  no  circumstances  should  a  price-ticket  be  given 
to  any  one  without  proper  O.  K.  Soiled,  torn  or  lost 
price-tickets  should  be  issued  and  replaced  by  the  mark¬ 
ing  room  force  only. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  all  marking-down  or  marking- 
up  of  any  merchandise  done  in  the  marking  room.  By 
so  doing,  a  check  of  the  mark-down  or  mark-uj)  may 
be  obtained. 

Stock  Room 

The  stock  room  should  be  under  the  supervision  of 
the  department  manager,  and  keys  should  be  in  charge 
of  him,  and  no  person  should  be  allowed  access  to  the 
stock  room  without  his  permission. 

Sales  Department 

A  systematic  and  careful  check  on  all  sales  should  be 
made  by  the  auditing  department  and  all  errors  reported 
to  proper  officials.  Small  writing  and  readable  figures 
should  be  strictly  insisted  upon. 

No  single  factor  constitutes  such  a  big  source  of  in¬ 
ventory  shortages  in  any  store,  as  the  pernicious  prac¬ 
tice  of  merchandise  departments  passing  through  their 
listing  of  uncontrolled  mark-downs  after  a  reduction 
sale. 

Wherever  a  department  has  the  license  or  opportunity 
without  check  or  previous  authority  to  sell  at  prices 
lower  than  the  goods  are  marked ;  trusting  to  memory, 
private  notes,  scraps  of  paper  or  good  intentions  to 
obtain  later  the  mark-down  authorization  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  taken,  a  mark-down  control  is  rendered  futile  and 
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An  Opportunity 

OF  COURSE  you  are  interested  in  anything  that  will  reduce  costs  and  elim¬ 
inate  errors  in  your  bookkeeping  department  and  at  the  same  time  im' 
prove  your  service  to  your  customers.  Then  do  not  overlook  the  opportunity 
to  investigate  the  application  to  your  own  individual  requirements  of  the 

REMINQTON  BOOKKEEPINQ  MACHINE 

Several  models  of  these  machines,  especially  adapted  to  retail  store  needs, 
will  be  exhibited  in  booths  34  and  35  at  the  annual  convention  of  the 

National  Retail  Drygoods  Association 

to  be  held  at  the 

Pennsylvania  Hotel,  New  York 

February  8  to  12,  1926 

Our  representatives,  who  are  thoroughly  experienced  in  retail  store 
accounting  methods,  will  be  glad  to  discuss  your  problems  with  you,  and 
make  a  demonstration  of  the  model  which  will  meet  your  individual  needs. 


Remington  Typewriter  Company 

Bookkeeping  Machine  Department 

374  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 

Branches  Everywhere 
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heavy  losses  are  inevitable.  All  mark-downs  should  be 
taken  and  authorized  before  a  sale,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  a  one-day  sale,  where  a  certain  percent 
reduction  is  allowed.  In  such  cases,  the  auditing  de¬ 
partment  can,  at  the  end  of  the  day’s  business,  issue 
a  mark-down  for  the  entire  amount. 

Employees’  discount  should  be  kept  by  the  auditing 
dep>artment  and  mark-downs  taken  either  weekly  or 
monthly. 

A  central  credit  desk  is  preferable  in  handling  custo¬ 
mers’  returns  and  complaints. 

Complaints  without  sales  tips  or  price  tickets  should 
be  carefully  looked  up. 

Careful  check  should  be  made  on  sales  people’s 
honesty  and  no  employees  should  be  allowed  to  carry 
packages  or  clothing  to  their  departments. 

Shipping  Department 

A  careful  check  in  this  department  should  be  kept 
and  in  case  of  short  shipments,  a  report  should  go  to 
the  sales  department  and  also  to  the  Superintendent’s 
office. 

Auditing 

One  of  the  principal  necessities  in  any  retail  store 
is  an  auditing  department.  Inadequate  audit  control 
will  cause  considerable  trouble.  All  work  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  should  be  based  on  the  principle  of  the  automatic 
check.  For  example:  an  audit  of  cash  sales  should  be 
handled  as  follows :  First,  obtain  your  cash  sale  totals 
by  cashiers ;  then  sort  your  sales  tickets  by  departments 
and  balance  your  department  figures  against  the  cash¬ 
iers’  total  obtained;  Charge,  C.  O.  D.  and  Will  Call 
sales  should  be  handled  on  the  same  principles.  In  other 
words — the  departmental  cliarge  sales  should  balance 
against  the  billing  department’s  daily  totals.  All  ex¬ 
tensions  and  additions  of  all  sales  should  be  carefully 
checked  and  all  sales  tips  should  be  accounted  for  and 
checked.  Failure  of  any  sales  person  to  make  out  a 
sales  ticket  properly,  should  immediately  be  reported 


to  the  Superintendent’s  office  for  his  investigation. 

Inventory  Taking 

The  correctness  of  an  inventory  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  preparation  made  for  it.  The  buyers  should 
be  notified  to  Jiave  their  bills,  adjustments  and  claims 
cleared  right  up  to  time  of  inventory  taking  and  a 
very  careful  check  should  be  made  in  the  receiving 
room  by  the  accounting  office  to  detern.ine  that  all 
invoices  on  which  the  merchandise  has  been  delivered 
to  the  departments,  are  sent  to  the  office  and  that  all 
merchandise  in  the  receiving  room  is  matched  up  against 
invoices  marked  “hold”  at  the  time  of  inventory  tak¬ 
ing.  It  is  very  necessary  that  every  invoice  number  on 
your  invoice  register  is  accounted  for. 

Inventory  sheets  should  be  given  out  by  the  account¬ 
ing  office  and  should  be  accounted  for  numerically. 

The  inventory  takers  should  be  definitely  instructed 
that  no  sheets  are  to  be  destroyed.  In  case  of  error, 
they  should  be  voided  and  returned  to  the  office.  In 
order  to  overcome  errors  in  listing,  it  is  advisable  to 
list  directly  on  the  inventory  sheet  and  not  on  scraps 
of  paper  and  leave  a  sheet  in  each  section. 

Checkers  should  be  selected  by  the  management  to 
check  merchandise  against  the  inventory  sheet  and  sign 
and  return  these  to  the  accounting  office. 

All  sales  held  by  the  credit  department  for  some 
reason  or  another,  should  be  carefully  checked  up  and 
accounted  for  by  the  auditing  office. 

To  insure  correct  calculations  on  the  inventory,  it  is 
advisable  to  use  an  inventory  sheet  with  perforation 
running  down  on  the  right  side.  This  perforated  stub 
is  added  and  removed  by  the  first  checker  and  after  the 
second  extension  is  made,  the  total  of  the  stub  is  then 
compared  against  the  original  sheet  and  if  discrepancies 
occur,  corrections  are  made. 

These  few  points  are  only  some  of  the  causes  for 
inventory  shortages.  There  are  perhaps  hundreds  of 
other  causes.  What  I  have  mentioned  will  merely  give 
the  basis  for  exhaustive  consideration. 


Trade  Commission  Sanctions  Rules  for  Furniture  Designation 


jrOLLOWING  trade  practice  submittal  conferences 
conducted  by  Commissioner  Vernon  W.  Van  Fleet 
with  certain  members  of  the  retail  furniture  trade  of 
New  York  City,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
approved  rules  adopted  by  the  retail  dealers  for  describ¬ 
ing  and  marking  furniture  as  offered  for  sale  to  the 
public.  These  rules  and  interpretations  thereof  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  communication  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  dated  December  29,  1925 : 

To  the  Federal  Trade  Commission: 

At  a  Trade  Practice  Submittal  called  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  consider  the  proper  trade  prac¬ 
tices  affecting  the  sale  of  furniture,  the  undersigned 
respectfully  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following 
rules : 

Rules  for  the  Designation  of  Furniture  Woods 

I.  Furniture  in  which  exposed  surfaces  are  of  one 
wood  shall  be  designated  by  the  name  of  the  wood. 
II.  Furniture  in  which  the  exposed  surfaces  are  of 


more  than  one  kind  of  wood  shall  be  designated 
by  the  names  of  the  principal  woods  used. 

Interpretation  of  Rules 

1.  Exposed  surfaces  mean  those  parts  of  a  piece  of 
furniture  which  are  exposed  to  view  when  the 
piece  is  placed  in  the  generally  accepted  position 
for  use. 

2.  The  exposed  surfaces  of  all  furniture  or  parts 
thereof  represented  as  solid  shall  be  of  solid  wood 
of  the  kind  or  kinds  designated.  If  veneered  on 
the  same  wood,  it  may  be  designated  as  a  wood  of 
that  particular  kind.  If  veneered  on  a  different 
wood,  it  shall  be  described  as  veneered. 

3.  Cabinet  woods,  used  for  decorative  purposes 
where  the  effect  is  solely  to  add  to  the  artistic 
value,  shall  be  named  as  decorations  only. 

4.  A  wood  popularly  regarded  as  of  lesser  value,  if 
its  use  is  essential  to  construction,  need  not  be 
named  under  Rule  II,  if  less  than  a  substantial 
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amount  is  used  on  exposed  surfaces. 

5.  A  wood  popularly  regarded  as  of  higher  value,  ' 
shall  not  ^  named  under  Rule  II,  if  an  insubstan-  i 
tial  amount  of  that  wood  is  used,  except  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  Interpretation  3,  above. 

6.  Designations  shall  be  made  in  the  caption  or  body  1 

of  each  particular  description  without  qualifica-  ' 
tion  elsewhere.  ‘ 

7.  The  word  “Finish”  to  designate  color,  shall  only 
l)e  used  as  a  description,  following  the  name  of 
the  ^ood  used. 

8.  Where  furniture  is  catalogued,  tagged,  labelled, 
advertised,  or  sold,  by  retailers,  it  shall  be  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  these  Rules  and  Interpretations. 

9.  Where  furniture  is  catalogued,  tagged,  labelled, 
advertised,  invoiced,  or  sold,  by  manufacturers, 
manufacturers’  representatives,  jobbers  or  whole¬ 
salers,  it  shall  be  in  accordance  with  these  Rules 
and  Interpretations. 

10.  The  above  Rules  need  not  apply  to  antique  furni¬ 
ture. 

We,  therefore,  request  that  these  rules  receive  the 

official  sanction  and  approval  of  the  Federal  Trade 

Commission. 

Signed  by  26  New  York  retailers. 


The  Commission  announced  that  all  furniture  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  country  will  be  invited  to  subscribe  to 
the  foregoing  rules,  and  also  that  all  furniture  dealers 
and  associations  would  likewise  be  asked  to  subscribe. 

”  Shooting  at  Something  for  Nothing  ” 

(^Continued  from  page  32) 

this  Ordinance  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  for  the  first  offense  be  fined  not  less  than 
$10.00  nor  more  than  $300.00,  and  for  each  subsequent  offense 
not  less  than  $100.00  nor  more  than  $500.00,  and  each  day  that 
any  person  engages  in  such  business  without  having  obtained 
a  license  and  giving  bond,  as  foresaid,  shall  constitute  a  separate 
offense. 

Section  8.  That  this  Ordinance,  being  an  emergency  measure, 
shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage 
Passed  Nov.  23,  1925. 

Educate  the  Public 

Passage  of  this  Ordinance  was  followed  by  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  courts  for  an  injunction  by  two  companies 
engaged  in  chain  selling.  We  are  advised  by  the  Toledo 
Better  Business  Bureau  that  one  of  these  companies 
packed  its  goods  immediately  afterward  preparatory  to 
leaving  the  city  and  posted  an  announcement  that  it 
was  moving  to  Chicago.  No  advices  have  been  received 
as  to  the  action  taken  on  the  appeal  for  injunction. 

Ordinances  of  this  kind  are  upset  very  often  by  ap¬ 
peals  to  higher  courts.  The  case  of  the  Portland 
Ordinance  to  control  house-to-house  canvassing  oper¬ 
ations  will  be  remembered  by  all  merchants.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that,  without  regard  to  such  laws,  merchants  can 
accomplish  much  by  educational  publicity  and  should 
place  their  main  dependence  on  efforts  to  demonstrate 
to  the  consumer  the  fallacy  of  sensational  schemes  to 
cut  the  cost  of  distribution  and  emphasizing  the 
superior  service  of  established  stores. 


MODERN 

RETAIL  METHODS, 
RECORDS  AND 
ACCOUNTING 

by 

LYNN  M.  COMSTOCK 


Samuel  W.  Reyburn,  says: 

“His  book  should  be  of  value  to  aU  Merchants.” 


j  The  author's  experience  of  over  twenty  years 
with  John  Wanamaker  and  Lord  &  Taylor, 
coupled  with  his  natural  ability  has  enabled 
him  to  prepare  a  book  which  covers  his  subject 
I  completely  and  stands  in  a  class  by  itself. 

I  The  book  presents  a  complete  and  connected 
system  for  retail  stores. 

‘  Any  part  may  be  applied  directly  to  your 
business,  the  fundamental  principles  being 
adaptable  to  all  stores. 

The  applications  of  labor-saving  devices  and 
machines  of  proven  value  are  wonderfuUy  pre¬ 
sented. 


Its  sales  distribution  already  reaching  large 
proportions  in  the  United  States,  has  reached 
twenty-four  foreign  countries  as  weU.  Only  the 
practical  value  of  the  book  has  made  this 
possible. 

A  profitable  investment  if  any  one  of  its 
valuable  ideas  is  adopted. 

UNITED  STATES  CORPORATION  COMPANY, 
150  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

You  may  send  me  charges  prepaid  a  copy  of  Modern 
Retail  Methods,  Records  and  Accounting. 

Subscription  price  $10.00. 

NAME . 

STREET . 

CITY . 

STATE . 

NOTE:  In  case  shipment  is  to  be  directed  to  individual 
member  of  firm  fill  in  name  below. 
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How  Fire  Protection  Can  Be  Made  Profitable 

A  Careful  Analysis  Is  Made  of  Physical  Risks  in  Stores 
With  Some  Useful  Suggestions  for  Improving  Conditions 

•  By  Warren  F.  Kimball,  Director  of  Insurance 


The  smaller  the  budget  allowance  for  fire  pro¬ 
tection,  the  higher  the  yearly  cost  of  insurance. 
The  problem  is  to  find  out  the  aggregate  expendi¬ 
ture  which  will  bring  maximum  return  on  the  invest¬ 
ment.  Perhaps  the  main  reason  department  stores  still 
have  so  many  opportunities  is  the  tendency  to  make  a 
piece-meal  analysis  instead  of 
working  out  a  detailed  solu¬ 
tion.  Better  to  make  a  com¬ 
plete  study  and  develop  a 
perspective  report  covering 
the  entire  situation  than  to 
single  out  one  item  at  a  time 
and  perhaps  overlook  more 
profitable  methods  of  reduc¬ 
ing  insurance  cost. 

Rules  and  regulations  vary 
in  different  sections  of  the 
country.  No  two  stores  are 
exactly  alike.  It  is  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  say  offhand 
just  what  effect  each  and 
every  improvement  will  have 
on  the  individual  risk.  How¬ 
ever,  fairly  accurate  state¬ 
ments  can  b^  made  so  as  to 
form  a  basis  for  checking  up 
the  physical  risk  and  locating 
existing  conditions  where  im¬ 
provements  can  be  made  to 
advantage.  Some  of  the  more 
important  features  are  point¬ 
ed  out  under  the  headings  of 
Construction,  Occupancy, 

Protection  and  Exposure  and 
will  assist  in  analyzing  the 
schedule  of  rates  in  force, 
which  schedule  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  upon  application  to  the 
Inspection  Bureau  having 
jurisdiction. 

Construction 

WALLS,  FLOORS  AND 
ROOFS.  As  a  rule  it  is  not 
feasible  to  change  these  con¬ 
ditions  and  it  is  necessary  to 
pay  the  regular  charges  due 
to  inferior  construction.  In 
case  of  new  construction  and 
extensions  it  is  most  advisable  to  follow  modern  prac¬ 
tice  and  use  reinforced  concrete  or  “slow  burning”  con¬ 
struction  instead  of  the  prevailing  type  of  brick  and 
ordinary  joist. 

PARAPET  WALLS.  Failure  to  have  walls  para- 
petted  offers  an  opportunity  for  substantial  reduction. 


CORNICES.  Wooden  boxed  cornices  cause  a  sub¬ 
stantial  jienalty  and  can  frequently  be  removed,  partic¬ 
ularly  at  a  time  when  new  construction  is  underway. 

SKYLIGHTS.  Thin  glass  and  wooden  frames  not 
covered  with  metal  increase  the  rate.  The  use  of  metal 
or  metal  covered  frames  and  wired  glass  or  wire  netting 
over  elevator  towers  will  re¬ 
duce  the  rate. 

FLOOR  OPENINGS. 
The  amount  of  penalty  in 
the  rate  depends  on  the  num¬ 
ber  and  character  of  floor 
openings  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
the  existence  of  open  stairs 
and  elevators  is  one  of  the 
main  causes  contributing  to 
high  rates  in  a  majority  of 
department  stores.  Modern 
buildings  generally  provide 
for  stair  and  elevator  enclos¬ 
ures  of  brick,  tile  or  metal 
lath  and  plaster  with  auto¬ 
matic  fire  doors.  It  is  not 
easy  to  remedy  this  condition 
in  an  old  store  but  because 
of  the  combustible  construc¬ 
tion  it  is  here  that  such  pro¬ 
tection  is  most  desirable. 
Vertical  openings  through  all 
floors  create  a  flue  and  draft 
which  cause  fire  to  spread 
rapidly,  sometimes  in  spite  of 
automatic  sprinkler  protec¬ 
tion,  whereas  it  might  other¬ 
wise  have  been  held  in  check 
on  the  floor  where  it  started. 

The  possibility  of  loss  of 
life  in  case  of  fire  at  a  time 
when  the  store  is  crowded  is 
greatly  increased  when  stairs 
and  elevators  are  unprotected. 
Correction  of  this  condition 
is  frequently  thought  to  be  so 
difficult  that  consideration  of 
it  has  never  been  entertained 
earnestly.  Fortunately  the 
use  of  architectural  metal 
work  and  wired  glass  offers  a 
solution  which  may  satisfy  all 
conflicting  factors.  The  very 
least  that  should  be  done  is  to  make  a  careful  study  of 
it.  The  local  inspection  bureau  will  quote  rate  credits 
upon  request,  as  applied  to  fire  insurance  on  buildings, 
furniture  and  fixtures,  merchandise  and  Use  and  Occu¬ 
pancy,  also  rents  and  leasehold  if  carried.  It  is  then  easy 
to  figure  out  the  annual  saving  in  premiums  on  these 


Celluloid  Lamp  Shades 

^  SERIOUS  fire  hazard  has  been  in- 
traduced  recently  in  department 
stores  by  the  use  of  sheet  celluloid 
lamp  shades.  It  seems  that  fine  artistic 
results  have  been  produced  by  using  a 
trdnsparent  material  on  zvhich  tints  or 
figures  gvve  a  delightful  effect.  Sheet 
celluloid  fits  in  very  nicely  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  but  the  high  flammability  and  danger 
of  flash  fire  whenever  sheet  celluloid  is 
used  seems  to  have  been  completely  over¬ 
looked. 

In  some  cases,  not  only  have  the  stores 
introduced  these  shades  but  have  carried 
sheet  celluloid  in  stock  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  customers  how  to  tnake 
shades  of  their  own  design. 

Several  stores  immediately  withdrew 
the  sale  of  these  articles  as  soon  as  their 
attention  had  been  brought  to  the  severe 
hazard,  both  to  the  store  and  the  home, 
of  using  celluloid  for  such  purposes.  It 
requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
anticipate  severe  losses  in  stores  and 
homes  should  this  practice  spread. 

It  is  evident  that  the  use  of  this  mater¬ 
ial  crept  in  without  realization  of  the 
'hazard.  Every  store  should  check  up  and 
eliminate  celluloid  lamp  shades  if  found, 
or  arrange  to  prevent  the  use  of  celluloid 
in  case  plans  are  being  considered  for  in¬ 
troducing  these  novelty  shades.  It  seems 
likely  that  a  proper  substitute  for  cellu¬ 
loid  will  be  found  so  as  to  remove  the 
hazard  without  sacrificing  the  artistic 
effect  produced  by  the  use  of  a  transpar¬ 
ent  material. 
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lines.  This  saving  will  generally  run  from  5%  to  15% 
of  the  old  premium.  An  estimate  of  the  construction 
work  can  then  be  obtained  from  which  the  return  on 
the  investment  can  be  figured.  Frequently,  the  savings 
are  sufficient  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  improvement 
within  a  few  ypars  and  produce  a  return  of  15%  or 
20%  without  capitalizing  to  any  extent  whatever  the 
additional  and  extremely  desirable  safeguard  against 
serious  fire  and  possibility  of  loss  of  life. 

LIGHT  WELLS.  When  these  are  present,  they  al- 
wavs  increase  the  rate.  There  are  many  cases  on  record 
where  light  wells  have  been  floored  over,  not  only  im¬ 
proving  the  risk  and  reducing  the  rate  but  also  recover¬ 
ing  valuable  floor  space  for  selling  purposes. 

FIRE  DOORS  AND  FIRE  WALLS.  Subdivision 
of  large  areas  by  blank  walls  with  necessary  door  open¬ 
ings  protected  by  double  fire  doors  should  prevail. 
Even  if  the  store  itself  cannot  be  subdivided,  it  can  and 
must  be  cut  off  from  adjoining  property  or  else  be 
severely  penalized  in  the  rate. 

MINOR  CONSTRUCTION  DEFECTS.  The  only 
way  to  find  out  just  what  penalties,  if  any,  are  in  force 
because  of  minor  defects  is  to  ask  the  local  Inspection 
Bureau  for  a  schedule  of  the  makeup  of  the  existing 
rates. 

Occupancy 

(The  Insurance  Manual  for  Retail  Merchants  in¬ 
cludes  an  excellent  analysis  in  Chapter  \T.) 

HEAT.  LIGHT  AND  POWER.  The  use  of  coal 
or  oil  stoves  and  lamps  causes  a  penalty  and  substand¬ 
ard  conditions  of  regular  heating  and  ix)wer  plants  may 
Ije  susceptible  to  correction  and  improvement  in  rate 
if  they  are  known. 

EXTRA  HAZARDS.  Department  store  occupancy 
generally  takes  a  regular  charge  as  prescribed  by  the 
local  bureau.  Special  hazards  may  be  present  and 
charged  for.  They  should  be  identified  by  study  of  the 
rate  schedule  and  requirements  for  removal  of  the  pen¬ 
alty  stated  by  the  Bureau  so  that  an  effort  can  be  made 
to  correct  the  situation  in  a  way  which  will  bring  the 
greatest  benefit.  In  some  cases,  correction  should  be 
made  regardless  of  cost  or  rate  reduction  because  of  the 
hazard  involved. 

COMMON  HAZARDS.  These  include  ordinary 
care  and  maintenance;  proper  handling  and  removal 
of  waste  and  rubbish  and  use  of  metal  waste  cans  for 
oily  substances ;  various  cleaning  fluids  and  volatile  oils 
for  which  safety  cans  should  be  used ;  smoking,  poorly 
constructed  lockers ;  electric  irons  for  which  pilot  lights 
should  be  used;  defective  electric  wiring;  carelessness 
in  repair  departments  and  location  of  these  hazards  in 
upper  floors  where  fire  would  cause  more  serious  dam¬ 
age  because  of  merchandise  on  lower  floors  exposed 
to  damage  by  water;  kitchens  and  restaurants  with  im¬ 
proper  arrangement  of  stoves  and  flues  and  not  fre¬ 
quent  cleaning  out  of  flues ;  use  of  inflammable  and  im¬ 
properly  arranged  decorations  in  the  holiday  season. 
Here  again,  the  rate  .scheduled  should  be  carefully 
studied. 

Much  of  the  equipment  needed  such  as  packing  bins, 
waste  cans,  safety  cans,  etc.  can  be  obtained  through 

Say  you  saw  it 


3000  Complete 
Letters  an  Hour 
Cost  70c 
a  Thousand 

While  you  are  at  the  15th  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  next  month,  it  should  be  much 
to  your  interest  to  take  the  time  to  see  the 
New  Power  PYLE  LETTER  MACHINE 
being  demonstrated  in  Booth  27. 

This  machine,  using  metal  plates  contain¬ 
ing  the  names  and  addresses,  individually 
writes  and  addresses  thru  the  same  ribbon 
in  the  same  operation,  3000  letters  an  hour 
at  a  labor  and  ribbon  cost  of  70  cents  per 
thousand,  or  addresses  3000  envelopes  at 
20  cents  per  thousand. 

To  the  retail  merchant  who  finds  it  highly 
desirable  to  keep  in  frequent  personal 
touch  with  his  customers  and  prospects, 
this  Pyle  Letter  Machine  becomes  almost 
a  necessity. 

For  the  collection  of  delinquent  accounts, 
for  the  stimulation  of  buying  activity 
among  dormant  charge  accounts  and  for 
the  securing  of  attention  of  a  specific  list 
of  people  to  a  special  sale,  the  letters  pro¬ 
duced  by  this  machine  have  proven  highly 
productive  of  result  and  profit. 

A  visit  to  this  booth  and  an  examination 
of  this  machine  may  prove  very  profitable 
to  you  in  the  development  of  more  inten¬ 
sive  direct-by-mail  efforts. 

Or,  write  to  the  manufacturer  for  full 
particulars. 

The  Pyle  Letter  Machine 


PYLE-MacLAREN  PRINTING 
COMPANY 

Manufacturers 

47  WEST  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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substantial  providing  an  adequate  number  of  ex¬ 
tinguishers  is  installed.  Fire  pails  can  be  used  in  place 
of  extinguishers  where  feasible.  Charges  may  exist 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  insured  because  of  inade¬ 
quate  supply  of  this  equipment.  The  Insurance  Bureau 
can  supply  approved  chemical  extinguishers  at  lowest 
cost. 

PRIVATE  FIRE  BRIGADE  AND  SELF  IN¬ 
SPECTION  SERVICE.  This  is  more  particularly 
applicable  to  larger  stores  and  has  special  bearing  in 
large  sprinklered  risks.  Here  again,  existing  service 
may  be  receiving  no  credit  because  of  not  confirming 
with  minimum  requirements. 


the  Insurance  Bureau  of  the  Association  at  lowest  cost. 

Protection 

AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLERS.  By  far  the  best 
single  device  for  control  of  fire  and  prevention  of  seri¬ 
ous  loss.  Fortunately,  it  is  an  improvement  which  will 
generally  pay  for  itself  in  a  few  years  and  return 
from  15%  to  40%  on  the  investment  whenever  insur¬ 
able  values  of  buildings,  furniture  and  fixtures,  mer¬ 
chandise  and  use  and  occupancy  amount  to  more  than 
$100,000.  The  greatest  olistacle  is  inertia  on  the  part 
of  store  owners  and  reluctance  to  make  a  detailed  analy¬ 
sis  of  this  form  of  protection.  Un  the  whole,  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  of  moderate  size  have  utilized  sprinkler 
protection  much  more  thoroughly  than  department 
stores  doing  business  of  from  $300,000  to  $1,500,000 
sales.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  make  an  analysis  which 
will  be  accurate  within  10%  and  from  these  figures 
decide  whether  to  obtain  final  quotations  of  cost  and 
savings.  The  Insurance  Bureau  will  be  glad  to  assist 
upon  request. 

WATER  SUPPLIES  FOR  SPRINKLERS. 
Equipments  supplied  only  by  city  water  or  with  tanks 
of  small  capacity  may  be  rather  heavily  penalized. 
\\4iere  insurable  values  are  large  enough,  it  often  pays 
to  install  gravity  or  pressure  tanks  of  sufficient  capac¬ 
ity  to  satisfy  standard  requirements. 

WATCHMAN  SERVICE.  Employment  of  a  man 
for  watchman  service  only,  in  a  moderate  sized  store 
entails  heavy  expense.  If  possible  to  have  the  jwrters 
make  hourly  rounds  on  an  approved  type  of  clock  a 
credit  of  from  5%  to  10%  can  be  obtained.  Approved 
clock  equipment  can  be  obtained  at  lowest  cost  through 
the  Insurance  Bureau  of  the  X.  R.  D.  G.  A. 

SUPERVISORY  SERl’ICE.  In  a  sprinklered 
risk,  central  station  supervision  in  lieu  of  watchman 
service  gives  good  protection  and  substantial  reduction 
in  rate.  Many  stores  use  central  station  supervision  for 
the  regular  watchmen  instead  of  a  portable  clock  and 
larger  stores  use  both  watchman  and  supervisory  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  sprinkler  system.  This  protection  gives  a 
marked  reduction  in  sprinkler  leakage  as  well  as  fire 
rates. 

AUTOMATIC  FIRE  ALARM  SERVICE.  There 
are  several  types  of  automatic  fire  alarms  with  or  with¬ 
out  automatic  sprinkler  protection  which  permit  very 
substantial  reductions.  Some  equipments  are  available 
on  a  leased  basis  and  give  from  10%  to  20%  rate 
reductions.  Study  of  this  possibility  should  be  made  as 
thoroughlv  as  for  automatic  sprinklers. 

SYPHO-CHEMICAL  EQUIPMENTS.  A  system 
of  automatic  sprinklers  put  in  on  a  leased  basis  and 
for  certain  risks  producing  reductions  in  rate  varying 
from  25%  to  35%.  Especially  pertinent  to  small  stores 
where  a  standard  sprinkler  system  is  too  expensive  to 
make  an  attractive  investment. 

STANDPIPE  AND  HOSE.  Independent  stand¬ 
pipes  with  adequate  supply  of  approved  hose  on  eacli 
floor  will  usually  produce  about  5%  reduction  in  rate. 
As  a  rule,  city  water  and  fire  department  connections 
serve  as  supply  for  stand  pipes. 

CHEMICAL  EXTINGUISHERS.  Auxiliary  ap¬ 
paratus  of  this  character  should  invariably  be  provided 
regardless  of  rate  reductions  which  however  are  fairly 


Exposure 

PROTECTION  OF  UNPROTECTED  WIN- 
DO  ll’S.  One  has  no  control  over  his  neighbors  and 
even  the  best  protected  risks  may  suffer  because  of 
hazardous  properties  adjoining  or  in  the  neighborhood. 
Adequate  window  protection  is  the  only  answer.  The 
best  protection  is  a  blank  wall  but  is  seldom  possible  in 
a  retail  establishment  unless  the  adjoining  building  is 
the  same  height.  Dividing  walls  should  of  course  be 
blank  and  if  openings  are  necessary,  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  with  double  fire  doors  in  order  to  avoid  heavy 
penalty.  Next  to  blank  walls  come  standard  tin  clad 
fire  shutters.  Metal  shutters  are  not  as  good.  All 
shutters  require  careful  upkeep  and  have  to  be  shut 
every  night  in  order  to  be  effective.  The  most  popular 
method  is  wired  glass  in  metal  frames  and  if  the  num¬ 
ber  of  e.xposed  windows  is  not  too  large,  the  cost  will  be 
saved  in  a  few  years.  Wired  glass  radiates  heat  so  that 
this  protection  alone  is  not  adequate  against  severe 
exiH)sure.  The  simplest  and  least  expensive  protection 
is  outside  sprinklers,  one  head  at  each  window  with 
water  kept  off  the  system  by  a  controlling  valve  which 
is  opened  by  hand  in  the  event  of  exposure  to  fire.  Like 
wired  glass,  outside  sprinklers  alone  are  not  sufficient 
for  severe  exposure  but  are  very  good  where  some  open 
space  such  as  an  alley  or  narrow  street  intervenes. 
A  combination  of  wired  glass  in  metal  frames  and  out¬ 
side  sprinklers  is  excellent  and  frequently  more  prac¬ 
tical  than  shutters. 


In  every  case  the  make-up  of  the  existing  rates  must 
be  available  in  order  to  know  exactly  what  conditions 
have  been  penalized  and  what  improvements  are  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  remove  the  charge.  The  schedule  is 
available  from  the  local  Inspection  Bureau  upon  appli¬ 
cation  and  our  Insurance  Bureau  will  be  glad  to  cooper¬ 
ate  in  studying  conditions  within  the  individual  stores. 


Merchants  Should  Send  Secretaries  of 
Their  Local  Groups  to  Convention 

The  large  stores,  which  hold  membership  in  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  contribute  a 
substantial  part  of  over  one  million  dollars  that  is 
annually  invested  in  retail  merchant  groups  located  in 
the  various  cities  throughout  the  United  States. 

To  have  such  a  budget  efficiently  and  intelligently 
spent  is  certainly  of  material  importance.  The  retail 
merchants  association  of  any  city  can  be  made  an  in- 
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Some  of  the  users  of  the 
J.  R.  Bauman  Model  Forms. 

RETAIL  STORES 
IVvt.  FUene’s  Sons  Co. 

Jos.  Horne  Co. 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co..  Inc. 

B.  Altman  &  Co. 

Saks  &  Co. 

Best  &  Co. 

Lane  Bryant  &  Co. 

T.  Eaton  Co.,  Ltd. 
Woodward  &  Lothrop 
MAIL  ORDER  HOUSES 
National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 
Sears  Roebuck  &  Co. 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 
Bellas-Hess  Co. 


Retail  merchants  should  investigate  before  buying  their 
ready  to  wear  garments  for  the  coming  season,  why  the 
garments  that  they  have  been  receiving  and  those  that  they 
have  in  stock  are  improperly  fitted  or  remarked  sizes. 

Improperly  fitted  or  remarked  garments  are  trouble 
makers.  They  mean  dissatisfied  customers  which  is  a  loss 
to  you. 

To  create  proper  fitting  garments  the  manufacturer 
must  use  up-to-date  model  forms  in  a  full  range  of  sizes 
from  the  time  he  grades  his  pattern,  then  through  every 
process  of  manufacturing  and  finally  to  the  examiner  who 
gives  the  garment  his  careful  attention  to  prepare  for  ship¬ 
ment. 

You  can  then  be  sure  that  every  garment  that  comes  into 
your  establishment  is  properly  fitted  and  sized  correctly. 
This  applies  to  any  priced  garment. 

J.  R.  Bauman  Model  Forms 

Used  by  leading  retailers  to  check  up  their  ready  to 
wear  merchandise  before  it  is  put  in  stock.  They  find  this 
precaution  profitable  and  justifiable  because  it 

Increases  Sales  Reduces  Overhead 
Reduces  Alteration  Room  Expenses 

Let  us  tell  you  how  you  can  make  an  installation  of 
Model  Forms  which  will  more  than  pay  for  themselves  in 
the  first  season,  or  if  you  are  interested  I  am  willing  to 
give  you  a  demonstration,  at  your  own  convenience,  when 
in  New  York,  that  will  convince  you  why  other  retail  stores 
are  using  the  J.  R.  Bauman  Model  Forms. 

I  do  not  job  Model  Forms.  All  Model  Forms  are  manu¬ 
factured  on  the  premises  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
Mr.  J.  R.  Bauman. 


No  Agents — Sold  Only  by 

J.  R.  BAUMAN 

MODEL  FORM 

225  West  28th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Pennsylvania  8282-3-4 
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fluential  and  constructive  factor  in  the  merchandising 
life  of  a  city. 

Regardless  of  how  well  satisfied  you  may  l)e  with  the 
service  given  by  your  local  organization,  your  associ¬ 
ation  members,  from  the  viewpoint  of  profiting  them¬ 
selves,  should  have  representation  at  the  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Secre¬ 
taries,  held  in  connection  with  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  Convention  in  New  York. 

Participation  on  the  part  of  the  manager  of  your 
retail  merchants  association  will  bring  to  you  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  many  cities  on  these  questions ; 

1.  Individual  or  collective  action  in  providing  parking 
space  for  customers. 

2.  Credit  and  other  type  of  educational  advertising. 

3.  Credit  and  Collection  Departments  in  retail  mer¬ 
chants  associations. 

4.  Window  Display  Men’s  Clubs — their  functions  and 
purposes. 


5.  Newspaper  cooperation  with  retail  merchants  asso¬ 
ciations,  both  from  an  advertising  and  news  viewpoint. 

6.  Rerouting  of  street  cars,  and  routing  of  tourist 
traffic. 

7.  Christmas  publicity  and  seasonal  trade  promotion. 

8.  Adequate  street  marking  and  house  numbering — 
effect  on  delivery  departments. 

9.  Services  to  be  expected  from  an  Association  Pro¬ 
tective  Department. 

10.  The  effect  of  city  planning  and  zoning  on  retail 
merchandising. 

These  and  other  ecjually  important  retail  questions 
merit  careful  analysis  and  complete  discussion.  Repre¬ 
sentation  at  the  Secretaries’  Convention  on  the  part  of 
a  large  number  of  cities  is  essential,  if  the  widest  ex¬ 
perience  is  to  be  obtained.  It  is  on  such  a  basis  that 
you  are  invited  to  have  your  association  represented  at 
this  important  conference. 


Clever  Shoplifting  Gang  Causes  Serious  Losses  to  Stores 


T' HEFTS  aggregating  many  thousand  dollars  were 

suffered  late  in  1925  by  department  stores  and  spec¬ 
ialty  shops  in  the  middle  west  at  the  hands  of  an  unus¬ 
ually  clever  gang  which  specializes  in  Fur  Coats  and 
Silk  Piece  Goods.  This  gang  has  been  stealing  from  two 
to  a  dozen  stores  in  a  town  and  the  reports  of  losses 
were  from  one  to  six  fur  coats  and  from  one  to  nine 
bolts  of  silk  in  a  store. 

Reports  of  these  operations  have  come  from  cities  in 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  elsewhere.  A 
detective  agency  has  caused  the  arrest  of  members  of 
the  gang,  but  the  methods  employed  are  so  unusual  that 
convictions  are  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  women  operators  for  this  gang  come  to  a  city 
and  register  at  a  hotel.  With  them  is  a  man  who  works 
as  “shipper.”  All  appear  to  be  strangers  to  one  another. 
The  women  enter  the  stores  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
clerks  in  the  fur  and  silk  departments  and  on  a  pre¬ 
tended  purchase,  inquire  from  an  indiyidual  clerk  the 
time  of  her  lunch  hour.  They  return  to  the  store  when 
this  clerk  is  out  at  lunch,  three  in  number,  and  one  of 
the  sho'^'  ers  goes  through  the  actions  of  a  prospective 
customci.  When  pressed  to  be  waited  on,  she  says  she 
is  waiting  for  the  clerk  whose  name  she  has  learned 
and  will  wait  for  her  return. 

When  necessary,  the  shoplifter  will  take  the  clerk  to 
the  far  end  of  the  department,  while  her  confederates 
will  even  enter  the  stock  sections  and  take  as  much  as 
they  can  conveniently  carry.  Each  one  is  equipped  with 
a  black  sateen  sack  hung  suspended  from  her  shoulder 
beneath  the  cloth  coat.  The  sack  extends  almost  to  the 
bottom  of  the  coat  and,  contrary  to  expectation  of  the 
coat  being  bulky,  it  makes  a  very  smooth  arrangement. 
The  stolen  merchandise  is  evenly  distributed  in  this 
sack. 

After  wearing  the  merchandise  in  this  way  out  of  the 
store,  the  shoplifters  deposit  it  in  their  rooms  where  it 
is  collected  by  the  “shipper.”  He  carries  collapsible 
shipping  boxes  and  all  the  rest  of  the  paraphenalia.  He 
takes  the  packed  merchandise  to  the  express  office  and 
ships  to  a  prearranged  address.  The  destination  always 


is  an  apparently  respectable  home  and  the  stolen  mer¬ 
chandise  disappears  immediately. 

Our  members  must  do  everything  possible  to  warn 
their  personnel  to  be  on  the  watch  for  these  gangs — 
there  are  several  of  them  working.  If  your  cooperation 
in  combating  their  activities  is  requested  by  any  de¬ 
pendable  detective  agency  or  protective  organization,  it 
should  be  granted  freely. 


EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT 
OPENINGS 


At  headquarters  we  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
who  are  seeking  opportunities.  You  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  opening  in  your  organization  it 
may  be  that  we  can  help  you  find  the  man  or  woman  you 
have  been  looking  for.  IV e  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  not  take  employees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
place  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the  member  store.  The  following  applicants 
have  been  selected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  write  us ; 


ADVERTISING-SALES  MANAGER 

A  man  of  unusual  accomplishments  as  director  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  advertising,  comparison  shopping,  direct  mail,  window- 
display  and  bargain  section  merchandising  for  leading  stores. 
Fifteen  years  retail  experience.  Will  welcome  opportunity  to 
establish  connection  with  progressive  store  where  his  recognized 
abilities  may  be  further  developed.  Good  education;  age  39; 
married. 

DRY  GOODS  EXECUTIVE 

Well  roundetl  experience  in  buying,  advertising,  merchandis¬ 
ing,  educational  work  and  general  management.  Special  ex¬ 
perience  in  dry  goods  and  piece  goods  departments.  Knows 
important  wholesale  markets,  .^ge  31,  married,  now  employetl, 
clean  record.  Three  years  in  present  position  with  leading 
Michigan  store;  excellent  references  from  present  and  other 
employers.  Will  consider  position  as  general  manager,  mer¬ 
chandise  man  or  assistant  to  owner. 


